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The essentials of a 


GILT-EDGED 
INVESTMENT 


namely, unquestionable security for capital, immediate 
realisability without loss and substantial dividends without risk, 
are all attributes of the shares issued by the Magiet Building 
Society. Annually they yield interest which is never less than 


5% FREE OF TAX 


The assets of the Magnet Building Society exceed £1,500,000, 
and in its 62 years of service to the public it has never missed 
payment of a half-yearly dividend, failed to honour a withdrawal 
in its entirety, or lost a penny of the money entrusted to its care. 





oe 9 . . . 
Magnet” shares are in every sense an attractive investment. 


The Secretary will be pleased to send vou complete particulars. 


MAGNET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


MAGNET HOUSE, Paddington Green, London, W. 2. 
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HOW AND WHERE YOU CAN HELP 


SPECTATOR readers are invited to remember 
the urgent claims of the institutions whose appeals 
appear below and on other pages in this issue 
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CANCER 
HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. 3. 


No Letters. No PAYMENTS. 

THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 

LONDON DEVOTED TO CANCER 
TREATMENT AND RESEARCH. 


Fully equipped and specially staffed. A 

certain number of beds are provided for 

advanced cases, who are kept comfortable 
and free from pain. 


AN URGENT APPEAL IS MADE FOR 


£150,000 


for a new Radiological Block and other 
extensions, which will add 80 beds to the 
Hospital, and 


ALSO FOR RADIUM 


Bankers—Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2. 
Seeretary—J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E 








CHRISTMAS DONATIONS 
are very earnestly solic ited for the work carried 
‘ at The Crippleage, where 300 Blind and 
{ Siopte {1 Girls are ceochenar fndustrial Training 
and fully appreciating the opportunity of becom- 

ing self-supporting 
A. G. GROOM, Superintendent and Sccretary, 


| SOHN GROOM'S CRIPPLEACE 
gistered under the ind Persons Act, 1920) 

Rte CRIPPLEAGE, SEKFORDE STREET, 
CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








“Neither do | 
condemn thee” 


Your sympathy 
and support are 
asked for the 
largest and old- 
est interdenom- 
inational two- 
year Rescue 
Training Home 
in Great Britain 





Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
THE 


LONDON FEMALE 
GUARDIAN SOCIETY 


now in its second century has rescued many 
thousands of young women and girls from 
the dangers of the streets and led them to 
happier lives. 

Please help us with a Christmas 
gift to remove bank overdraft ‘o 
A. PONTIFEX, ELLIOT, L.Th., 
F.IS.A., Secretary, 191, High Street, 
Stoke Newington, London, N. 16. 

President: 
Sin Tuomas Inskip, C.B.E., K.C. 





DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 





Please be Santa Claus 





to a destitute little one 
this Christmas. 








There are 8,291 Children 


in the Barnardo Family. 


10/- 


will feed one child for 
ten days at the Christmas 
Season. 


109,500 
Children have been admitted. 


Cheques and Orders payable ‘“ Dr. Bar- 

nardo's Homes Food Fund,’’ and crossed, 

may be sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 

22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E. 1 


THE 
ROYAL 
SAILORS’ 
RESTS 


Portsmouth and 
Devonport. 


Co-Founders : 


The late DAME AGNES E. WESTON, 
G.B.E., LL.D. 


The late DAME SOPHIA G. WINTZ, 
D.B.E. 


Will you help the Trustees 
complete the much - needed 
Administrative Block at Ports- 
mouth in memory of Dame 


Sophia G. Wintz > 


The need is urgent to enable 
them to carry on the Gospel 
and Temperance work among 
our Sailors all over the World. 


Contributions should be sent to 
the Hon. Treasurer, Royal 
Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, by 
whom they will be gratefully 
ac enowledged. 
Cheques, etc., to be crossed “ Nat. Prov. 
Bank Lid., Portsmouth.” 


R.N.N.G. and Christmas parcels to the 
Lady Superintendent. 











THE MOTHER’S CLINIC FOR 
BIRTH CONTROL. 
108 Whitfield Street, W.1. 
Gives help to poor mothers in line with the 
Lambeth Resolution daily. Qualified Mid- 
wives and Lady Doctors. No charges. 


SO 
MONEY IS NEEDED PLEASE. 














SHOULD A BRITISH GIRL BE HOMELESS 
IN PARIS’ 


HELP US, please, to pretect and aid the many 
thousands of BRITISH GIRLS in PARIS 

The Ada Leigh ‘Homes and Hostels in Paris 
provided 33,245 beds (ex-stafl) during 1929-1930, 
and has secured, since foundation, 16,151 situa 
tions for workless girls. 

We charge approximately the actual daily food 
cost, as these young women could only otherwise 
afford an attic in a fourth-rate foreign hotel where 
temptations abound, and be forced to live on 
meagre food obtained in cheap cafés. All other 
charges are largely borne by donations and sub- 
scriptions, which are totally inadequate for the 
purpose. 


THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
ADA LEIGH HOMES. 


Please send a donation, Mrs. Ada Travers Lewis 
(‘Ada Leigh’), Fonndress, Church House, West 
minster London, BW. 3. 
Founded 1872. 
TO-DAY WE URGENTLY REQUIRE £6,730 
FOR “IMMEDIATE NEEDS.” 


Special Christmas Appeal. 
THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
CORPORATICN. 


38, Tavistock Place, London, W.C. 1. 
THIS CORPORATION gives ass:stance in money 
and clothing to the underpaid clergy of England 
Wales, Ireland, the Overseas Dominions and the 
Mission Vield, their Widows and Orphan 
Daughters, in times of Sickness, bereavement, or 
other temporary distress. The Committee meet 
iwice every month to consider the cases rete 
before them, and to make grants Th are 
euided solely by the WANT AND. WORTH oi 

the Applicant. 
At this season oi the year the ¢ 
help show a marked increase, 
is required to meet all the needs. { 
clothing of every description are also most grate 
fully received. 
The Corporation bas ait d over 53,000 ca-es of 
clerical distress. 
Secretary: Capt. T. G. CARTER, R.N. 
HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 




















Please send a Special Christmas -Donation 


LONDON LGCK HOSPITAL 


(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to 
become young women worthy of our race. 








Address:— 
SECRETARY, 283 Harrow Rd., London, W.9. 


ERADICATE DISEASE—— 
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Ma insisti 
COURTINE LININGS. 
in all their clothes.” 


OUNGE. SUITS, Overcoats, Evening 
Dress—all types of clothes are 
noticeably better-fitting, more easily kept 
in shape and condition, when they 
have *“*COURTINE” LININGS. And 
once you have examined the glistening, 
supple texture, you will understand 
what a “ COURTINE”’’ LINING means 
in comfort and appearance. But their 
greatest feature is that every piece, what- 
ever its weight and colour, is guaranteed 
by the Manufacturers, COURTAULDS, 
to give long and unflagging service. A 
** COURTINE "’ LINING will not shrink, 
fade or fray, and can be cleaned time 
and again. Ask your Tailor to use 


466 99 





If any difficulty in 
obtaining “ COUR. 
TINE” LININGS, 
write direct to the 
Manufacturers, 
COURTAULDS, 
LTD., 16 St. Mar- 
tin’s-le- Grand, 
L.ondou, E.C. 1. 


The name is on 
the selvedge- 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 































In 
Convalescence 


When the digestive 
powers are weak or 
impaired the ‘Allen- 
burys’ Diet is pre- 
eminently suitable as 
a basis of feeding. It 
replaces with advan- 
wee tage milk and milk 
Fw dishes commonly em- 
ployed in sickness and 
convalescence. Made 
from selected whole 
wheat and fresh 
creamy milk with 
added Vitamin D, it is 
just what you require. 








In tins at 
2/1, 4/- and 7/6 


of all Chemists 


EASY TO MAKE 


PLEASANT TO TAKE 


Send 3d. in stamps for 4 1b. trial sample 
of the ‘Allenburys’ Dict. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 














Hi oldest London Daily, on December 6, said: “ The 
Doe of Mr. Hurcomb’s business is more like a fairy 

story than a record of real life. Ven years ago he launched 
oul as an auctioneer and has never looked back. His advertise- 
ments have entertained a wide circle of readers, and are evidence 
of the value of cleverly directed publicity allied with a shrewd 
knowledge of human nature. The auction rooms are probably 
the largest in this country.” 

On Monday, December 8, I actually sold 330 lots. Silver entree 
dishes totalling to £335 lls. 6d.; three trays, £372 2s. 6d.; 
candlesticks, £311 6s. 9d.; two beer jugs, £119 12s.; two cups 
and covers, £730; six salt cellars, £118 Os. 3d.; two coffee pots, 
£123; kettle and inkstand, £134; three silver bowls, £123 10s. 
These few lots total £2,367 3s., and over 300 lots more realised 
good prices. In the next room my deputy sold 181 lots of 
jewels, of which I enumerate: four pearl and diamond studs, 
£248; four diamond necklets, £1,516; five pearl necklets, £880; 
the Mias Tiernan alms dish, £775; two emerald and diamond 
rings, £740; pearl and diamond ring, £340; two diamond brace- 
lets, £180; seven diamond rings, £1,026; emerald ring, £145; 
diamond earrings and brooch, £286; which tots up for these 
few lots alone £5,361. The book sale was nothing very wonder- 
ful, nor the china. A pair of curtains sold for £250; a bit of 
tapestry, £175; a pair of aquatints for £175; Italian landscape, 
£470; a Poynter picture, £100; “ Anne of Cleve’s lather,” £650 
(which is £600 more than the owner expected); another portrait 
of a naval officer, £220; another, £100. “The Shannon and 
Chesapeake,” aquatint, £185 (the owner reserved it at £10); four 
Chippendale chairs, £210; two easy chairs, £195; a jewel box, 
£82; a settee, £100; a cabinet, £160; a screen, £240; twelve old 
chairs, £140; a seeretairc, £98; a mirror, £82; a carpet, £110; 
three chairs and a settee, £740; a bureau, £80. Five pictures, 
which the owners reserved (in the aggregate) at £117 sold for 
£1,537. So these five vendors will be pleased. It would be 
Wearying to enumerate more. The toregoing 40 lots total 
between £13,000 and £14,000, and in addition there were 1,385 
unimportant lots sold. 


HURCOMBS, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
(entrance 1 Dover Street) 
’Phone: Gerrard 5971-4. 











PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE or 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


In the calm contemplation of .a 


pipe of good tobacco new 
hopes are born and life’s little 
problems are viewed in their true 


perspective. 
1/O; 

2 
PER OUNCE 
CEE 3 


COP 







N.C.T.2 
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XMAS GIFTS 


We have an especially large choice of Christmas dainties for 
which we have long been famous, and the following make 
excellent and useful gift suggestions : 


CHRISTMAS HAMPERS 
Number Four 63/- Number Five 84/- 


Among the numerous commitments 
of a great Missionary Society is 
included the 


Choice Pineapple — beige 
Bottle French Plums Christmas Pudding 
a - mate a" Terrine Paté de Foie Gras 


Box of Pulled Figs 


Glass of Preserved Ginger Box of Dates 


Christmas Pudding Box of Crystallised Fruits 

Box of Chocolates Box of Muscatels and Almonds 

Box of Dates Jar Stem Ginger ‘i 

Terrine Paté de Foie Gras Tin of Xmas Biscuits 

Fancy Tin Biscuits Fancy Box Assorted Chocolates 
Choice Pineapple 


Box Muscatels and Almonds 


B f Elvas Plums 
Box of Crackers pares . 


Box of Crackers 


Box of Crystallised Fruits Box Marron Glacé which the Socicty owes to its aged 
LYLE’S CELEBRATED TEAS - . 
Very Fine Pure LAPSANG and retired workers, and the widows 
INDIAN TEA SOUCHONG 
“Selb. Chest gis: Chest’ 20d. Chest and orphans of those who have died 
25/- 25 /- 50/- : ; 
- o in the service. The 


Carriage Paid in the United Kingdom 
Write or Telephone for Complete List of Christmas Fare 


JAMES LYLE 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


23a Savile Row, London, W.1 


Established 1811 Telephone: Regent 7521 


London 
‘Missionary 
—|Society 
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A TIME TO GIVE 


Christmas-time is giving time. 


appeals to its friends for help at the 
New Year. in meeting the needs of 

It reminds us of the most precious Gift the world — P 

has ever received. “God so loved . . . || the 59 superannuated missionaries, 46 

that He gave.” widows of missionaries and the 





At this period we learn afresh that it is more | children for whom it is responsible. 
blessed to give than to receive. | 


May we offer suggestions ? 


A total sum of £12,000 is required. 


See to it that every member of your family | 
possesses a Bible. There is no better gift. | 
| 


Think of the many millions in other lands who | The L.M.S. Treasurer is Mr. J. C. 


await the coming of the Book. Translations of 
it are multiplying. A large majority of the Parsons, F.C.A, 
human race may now have at least part of Holy 
Writ in the mother-tongue. Let the Bible 


Society be your Santa Claus this ee to | Gifts for this fund, and contributions 
ies f t 2. 
ers pen ee rt you ’o Poors” || for the work of the Society may be 


It is the Book that sets forth the principles upon sent to Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home 
which the peace and happiness of the world are 


rig a Secretary, L.M.S., Livingstone House, 
Send-pour gifts by way of the || Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY | 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. | 
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News of the Week 


The Unionist Manifesto 
A= the Mosley manifesto the manifesto of the four 
Unionists. There are no better brains in the Unionist 
Party than those of Sir Robert Horne, Mr. John Buchan, 
Major Walter Elliot and Mr. Oliver Stanley who signed 
a letter which appeared in the newspapers of Wednesday. 
It is very much more to our taste than the Mosley mani- 
festo because it does not try to short-circuit democracy. 
The signatories point out very truly that the average 
elector has lost confidence in every Party as a Party. 
He smiles wryly at each new promise, judging from 
experience that all Governments become the slaves of 
circumstance and have to let their promises lapse, 
The manifesto appeals, in effect, for a pooling of effort 
and for national discipline and _ self-sacrifice. 
* * * x 
This argument might seem to point to a National 
Government, but no such particular proposal is made, 
The manifesto is, indeed, a homily, an appeal to the 
spirit of man, rather than a scheme. An attempt to 
establish a National Government at present would 








almost certainly fail, and the consequent cataract of 
disappointment would engulf many other much more 
reasonable hopes. A National Government might have 
been possible before the fiscal controversy reached any 
acuteness: it might have been possible, for example, 
when Mr. Baldwin was inviting Mr. McKenna to become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Now the Labour rulers 
will not look at Protection and the Unionist leaders 
will not hear of any remedy which does not contain 
Protection. What we hope in these circumstances is 
that the equivalent of a National Government will 
gradually be achieved by withdrawing from controversy 
a succession of problems which ought never to have been 
allowed to become controversial. 
* * * * 

Forty years ago our foreign policy was the sport of 
Party tactics. The frequent chopping and changing 
did much to nourish the foreign belief in British perfidy: 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Lansdowne did wonders in 
producing continuity in foreign policy. To-day the 
Social Services are the institution which above all others 
needs to be placed on neutral ground. These services 
should be administered scientifically by impartial econo- 
mists. It is an outrageous offence that they should 
be put up to auction by rival politicians just as though 
a General Election in Great Britain were a West Ham 
election under the old Poor Law. The Unionist manifesto 
lays it down that there can be no expansion of the Social 
Services, however defensible in theory, until the national 
balance-sheet has been corrected. At present money is 
being poured out prodigally and the assets of the nation 
are shrinking. The Unionist manifesto demands an 
inquisition into the costs of the whole administrative 
machine. The fight for economy will be the real political 
event of the near future. On one side will be those who 
acknowledge that nations, like families, can spend only 
what they have got ; on the other side will be those who 
foolishly believe that Socialism can be reached by beggar- 
ing Capitalism. ‘ . 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain has spoken of rationing the 
Departments. We have often proposed that ourselves. 
Rationing means beginning at the right end instead of at 
the wrong. If people ask themselves what is “‘ necessary ” 
in their usual expenditure there will be no economy 
because every item of expenditure which has become 
established can be proved to be in some sense “ necessary.” 
The simplest house-wife knows that. Yet she can make shift 
somehow when instead of being asked to overhaul her 
expenditure she is told that her weekly allowance has in 
fact been reduced. 

* * * * 

The Unionist manifesto next says that foreign markets 
which have been lost must be regained and extended, 
partly by bargaining under a system which would regard 
the home market as an asset and not only as a liability, 
and partly by Imperial reorganization. The manifesto 
is thus in favour of moderate Protection, which it regards 
as a useful device in appropriate circumstances, but by no 
means as a panacea. And then the signatories emphasize 
the truth that the British people are not so amenable to 
“ popular ” appeals as is usually supposed. The people 
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are even more ready to listen to a call for renunciation. 
Let the Unemployment Insurance problem, to begin with, 
be treated in such a way that (as the four Unionists say), 
“The demagogue will. find his occupation gone.” The 
manifesto is careful to point out that sacrifice is required 
from Capital as much as from Labour—a proviso to which 
we are sorry to see that the Daily Herald does not do 
justice. Finally, it says that democracy need not be 
sacrificed. ‘‘ Democracy proved itself the most effective 
form of Government in winning a great war, so it may be 
made not less effective in the more difficult contests of 


peace.” 
* * * * 


The Dyestuffs Act 

On Monday the House of Lords passed an amendment 
to the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill which had the 
effect of continuing the Dyestuffs Act for a year. Either 
the Government or the Lords must yield if there is not 
to be a troublesome Constitutional clash and also the 
great incidental inconvenience of bringing to a sudden 
end several Acts which ought to be prolonged. Notable 
among the Acts which must certainly remain in force 
for a while if there is not to be confusion is the Rent 
Restrictions Act. The Government would have been 
wise to accept the Lords’ amendment on Wednesday 
when they had an opportunity of doing so in the House 
of Commons, but they decided to stand firm. They 
squeezed through the division with a majority of only 
six. It seems likely that after we have gone to press 
the Lords will insist upon their amendment. In that 
event the Government will have another opportunity 
to yield “ under protest” and we hope that they will 
take it. We trust that anyhow they will patch up a 
compromise which will keep the Dyestuffs Act alive 
long enough—say, six months—for an adequate inquiry. 
We can hardly doubt that it is one of those measures 
which should be exempt from the rigid application of 
Free Trade doctrine. An exceptional amount of scicntifie 
research has clustered round the dye industry. 

* * * * 

The Australian Effort 

We heartily congratulate 
the blow they have struck 
an inspiring example. Here 
obvious 


the Australian people on 
for honest finance. It is 
was personal self-sacrifice 
in response to an eall to a national duty. 
Thousands of persons who in normal circumstances 
would not have contributed to the Conversion Loan 
which has just been raised in Australia must have made 
great efforts to scrape money together for the unpre- 
ecdented purpose. They understood what was at 
stake. Their action meant that there would be no 
financial repudiation if they could prevent it. The 
good news of the success of the Loan was announced 
by Mr. Fenton, the Acting Prime Minister, in the House 
of Representatives on Tuesday. £28,000,000 had been 
asked for and by Monday evening £26,000,000 had been 
received and there were many more applications in the 
post. Mr. Fenton said that the list would be kept open 
for a day or two longer, although the situation was already 
safe, as part of the Conversion—£5,000,000—was not 
yet due. Mr. Lyons, the Acting Treasurer, who has 
earried through this transaction in spite of the threats 
of the Labour Caucus, must be a happy man. He is, 
and deserves to be, an idol among all Australians who 
eare for the national eredit. 
x “ m m 

It will be remembcred that when the Federal Govern- 
ment, under Mr. Scullin, had drafted a scheme of public 
cconomy to save the Budget the Labour Caucus (exercising 
its immense traditional powers, which indeed make it 


a ee 


a kind of super-Government) so mutilated the scheme 
that it became almost meaningless. Next, the Caucus 
resolved that the redemption of the Government bonds 
which was due on December 15th should be postponed 
for a year, though the Government had already an- 
nounced a Conversion Loan in order to make redemption 
possible on the proper date. There followed a first- 
class struggle between the repudiationists and the anti- 
repudiationists. The finance of the whole Empire 
would have been shaken by repudiation in Australia, 
Mr. Lyons was determined that this should not happen 
and he has triumphed. 

* x * * 
The Republican Risings in Spain 

The powder-magazine which was the legacy of seven 
years of dictatorship blew up suddenly in Spain on 
Friday, December 12th. At Jaca, a little northern hill- 
town in the border Province of Huesca, the garrison 
revolted in the name of the “ Spanish Republic” and 
arrested the local authorities. The movement was appa- 
rently started by: students from Madrid and Saragossa 
and friends of Major Franco, the distinguished airman, 
who recently escaped from a Madrid prison. Com- 
munications with the capital were cut off, but loyalist 
troops who were despatched at onee from Huesca soon 
smothered the rising. It was clear, however, that it 
was only the premature manifestation of a larger move- 
ment. The real purpose was for the Army and organized 
Labour in concert to overthrow the Government and the 
Monarchy. General Berenguer was evidently aware of 
the danger. He at once reimposed the Press censorship 
and ordered the leaders of the Jaca revolt to be court- 
martialled. They were executed promptly. 

* ** * * 

A more spectacular movement developed on Monday, 
when Major Franeo and other officers launched a revolt 
from the Cuatro Vientos aerodrome just outside Madrid. 
They began sending wireless messages proclaiming a 
Republic, and aeroplanes circled overhead dropping 
leaflets with a similar message. Some of the leatlets 
fell in the garden of the Royal Palace and one was handed 
to the King. Reports of general strikes induced the 
rovernment to proclaim martial law in all the chief 
towns. The rebellion was thus checked. The rebel 
leaders themselves were apparently deeply discouraged 
when the Labour elements blamed the Army and the 
Army blamed Labour. A few shells fired by loyal 
Army units soon disposed of the Air Force rebellion. 
Major Franco and other leaders escaped in their fast 
Government aeroplanes, and are now political refugees 
on parole at Mafra in Portugal. Bareclona is noticeably 
ealm. The canny Catalans are determined this time 
not to pull the chestnuts out of the fire, 

* * mk * 
The Round Table Conference 

Steady progress continues at the Round Table Con- 
ference, although the efforts to compose Hindu-Moslem 
differences are still unavailing. The Prime Minister 
invited some thirty delegates to Chequers at the ‘“* week- 
end” for informal discussion, especially with regard 
to minority representation in the Punjab, but pressure 
from India was too strong for them. It is thought, 
however, that with the setting up of the Minorities 
Sub-Committee a greater sense of responsibility may be 
developed, and one does feel that, if all the other picces 
of the jig-saw puzzle can be fitted together, this onc 
will in the end not be missing. The Aga Khan has 
been asked to arbitrate with regard to Bengal, and to 
make alternative awards suitable to either separation 
or joint clectorates. Only the Indians themselves 
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can solve their communal question. The British members 
of the Conference have maintained so far an entirely 
correct neutrality. We are pleased, by the way, to 
see that the Hindustan Times, which might well have 
used Mr. Churchill’s speech for an anti-British ramp, 
has, like most people in this country, estimated it at its 


true value. 
x x x 


A Committee of the whole Conference met twice on 
Tuesday to discuss three Sub-Committee Reports. 
Lord Sankey’s Federal Structure Sub-Committee has 
produced a most interesting intcrim Report on the 
lines which we mentioned a fortnight ago. The proposed 
Federation would derive authority in part from the powers 
which the States agree to concede to the Crown, and in 
part from the transfer of powers from the present Central 
Government in British India. There was some 
discussion on the Burma Sub-Committee Report. Certain 
delegates were anxious that the separation of Burma 
should be contingent upon the success of the Conference. 
It is hoped that the Burma Constitution may be worked 
out at a Conference in London next summer, and not 
through any Statutory Commission. U Ba Pe expressed 
his delegation’s strong desire that Burma should not, 
in any case, acquire a status in any way inferior to that 
of India. The delegates are getting their teeth into 
the tough problem of the ‘Constitution, character, 
powers, and responsibilities of the Federal Executive.” 
In this connexion we would plead for responsibility at 
the centre being extended to financial and commercial 
policy—though certainly with safeguards for a transition 
period. This is the criterion by which Indians will 
judge whether Great Britain means business. 

* % * * 
The New French Government 

Last Saturday a new French Ministry was formed by 
M. Steeg, a Radical Senator and former Prime Minister, 
whose administrative work in Algeria and Morocco is 
well known. M. Barthou and M. Laval had failed to 
form Governments and M. Stceg’s success was rather 
contrary to expectation. M. Tardicu’s late Government 
drew its support from the Centre and Right Centre, but 
M. Steeg has had to move distinctly to the Left. There 
are six ex-Prime Ministers in the new Ministry. It is, 
indeed, exceptionally well furnished with familiar names, 
M. Briand remains to conduct foreign affairs. 

a * % * 
The Bolivar Centenary 

On Wednesday the world honoured one of those 
few natural leaders of men who have earned the proud 
title of “ Liberator.” Simon Bolivar, born at Caracas 
in July, 1783, died on December 17th, 1830, at Colombia, 
His fame rests on the establishment of the independence 
of the Spanish-speaking nations of America which had 
revolted from Imperial Spain. Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia owe their existence to 
him. His visit to London, whither he came to plead 
for Venezuelan independence, fills an interesting page 
in English history. Ife was not, however, merely a 
fighter and a propagandist. Most of the Constitutions 
and fundamental laws of Spanish-America to-day are 
due to the inspiration which he derived from France. 
But the gulf between theory and practice appalled him 
and he died a disappointed man, His ideal of a society 
of democratic nations is one that has much in common 
with the League, and the League Assembly in September 
did well to pass a resolution acclaiming him as one of the 
pioneers of a world-order. 

* * * * 
Liberals and the Alternative Vote 
Speaking at Cleckheaton last Saturday Sir John Simon 


repeated his objections to Mr. Lloyd George’s tactical 
arrangement with the Government. Evidently he does 
not consider that the Alternative Vote, which the Liberal 
Party expects to get by keeping the Government in, is 
“worth a Mass.” It is also well known that he would 
dislike any tampering with the Trade Disputes Act. He 
claimed his right to independent judgment and said that 
if necessary he would act independently. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Lloyd George has carried his Party with him, although 
many Liberals agree with Sir John Simon that the 
Alternative Vote will hardly help them at all. In a letter 
to the Times Mr. W. S. Rowntree shows that at the 
election of 1924 1,456,702 votes in twelve adjacent 
counties returned 84 out of 85 members leaving only 
one member to represent the remaining 929,599 votes. 
He points out, however, that the Alternative Vote would 
have given the two minorities only nine members at most 
instead of “ their proper number ” of 83 members. Sir 


John Simon wants Proportional Representation or 
nothing. Proportional Representation is, we admit, 


beautiful upon paper. It gives everybody his electoral] 
rights ; but unfortunately it is apt to provide such an 
exquisitely balanced representation of interests that 
usually no particular interest has the numerical strength 
to do anything. The Labour Party will not touch P. R., 
but the Lords might confound the Government by insert- 
ing it in the Electoral Reform Bill. How would the 
Liberals vote then ? 
* * x * 

The Prince of Wales and Marketing 

On Tuesday the Prince of Wales addressed the Incor- 
porated Sales Managers’ Society at the Guildhall. The 
speech, which was broadcast, urged industry to face the 
fact that Great Britain was losing ground. Marketing 
must be improved ; earlier use must be made of young 
men with drive and pluck; personal contact should be 
made with conditions and agents abroad; and salesmen 
should be better educated and better paid. ‘“ Here in 
this Guildhall,” said His Royal Highness, “ where my 
father a generation ago besought England ‘ to wake up, 
I appeal to the leaders of British trade ‘to wake up 
thoroughly, fo consider fully and to act decisively. ” 
The speech was received with enthusiasm. 

** * * * 


The Humane Killer 

It is satisfactory that Colonel Moore’s Bill to make 
the use of the humane killer compulsory passed _ its 
second reading in the House of Commons on Friday, 
December 12th. The prospect, however, is not wholly 
fair. The Minister of Health pointed out that only an 
agreed Bill would have any chance of becoming law. 
That means that the “ controversial” parts of the Bill 
are in jeopardy. An attempt, for instance, will probably 
be made to remove pigs from the Bill. It is true that 
the use of the humane killer in the case of pigs would 
be a slightly longer operation than the present one. 
If the slaughtermen had to be paid more for this reason 
the butchers and curers (to whom the increased charge 
would be passed on) would make smaller profits. One 
can only hope that when the choice between profits and 
humanity is presented to the House of Commons humanity 
will be put into an agreed Bill. 


* * * * 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 8$ per cent. on 
May ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1°23; on Wednesday week, 103; a year ago, 99}, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 94; on 
Wednesday week, 95; a year ago, 85}; Conversion 
Loan (34 per cent.) was on Wednesdiy 80$; on Wednesday 
weck, 81%; a year ago, 74}. 
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Sunday Amusements 


5 aor question of the proper observance of Sunday, 

having been raised in a rather wide form, will have 
to be answered ; and if the answer is to be satisfactory 
it must be in accord with general feeling, for no 
observance worthy of the name can be ensured except 
by consent. Those who wish to perpetuate the Sabbath 
Day Observance Act of 1781 (in order, presumably, that 
people may fill the churches because they will be 
deprived of anywhere else to go) are, though fanatically 
mistaken, not more mistaken than those who think that 
Englishmen would tolerate the transformation of Sunday 
into something indistinguishable from the other days of 
the week—except, of course, that there would be no work. 

The present controversy began a fortnight ago when a 
Judge of the High Court decided that as the Sabbath 
Day Observance Act of 1781 was still on the Statute 
Book the London County Council had no right to license 
cinema performances on Sunday. Shortly afterwards a 
grotesque point was given to this verdict by a young 
lady of Hackney who appeared as “ public informer ” 
and claimed from various places of entertainment and 
newspapers large forfeits for violations of the Act. She 
explained that she was acting spontaneously, not under 
the inspiration of any religious society. Her precise 
motive is undeclared. She may be a Savonarola rebuking 
the sins of her day. According to the law, however, a 
public informer may claim for himself, or herself, any 
fines granted by the Court. 

It has been said that our latest public informer has 
claimed from the cinema theatres no less than £195,000. 
The amounts for which the newspapers would be liable 
on the ground that they have published advertisements 
of Sunday performances have not been estimated, but 
the Daily Mail has humorously reckoned that if each 
copy of a newspaper was held to contain a separately 
published advertisement the total sum to be paid to the 
public informer would appreciably exceed the National 
Debt. Then there is the case of the B.B.C. which is 
not comparable with the cinema theatres, but which 
undoubtedly provides Sunday amusements. And, yet 
again, there is the recent growth of dog-racing on 
Sundays. No doubt the list of those liable could be 
much further expanded. Fortunately, it seems that 
under the Remission of Penalties Act of 1875 the Crown 
could remit penalties incurred under the Act of 1781. 

No law ought to be kept on the Statute Book when it 
is violated by everybody and when the authorities 
sympathise with the violators and are violators them- 
selves. Rules which exist only to be broken make 
the law ridiculous. Of course, it will be said that there 
are several obsolete Acts in the Statute Book. But the 
fact is that they do not cause ridicule because nobody 
remembers them. The Act of 1781 might have been 
left harmlessly in its obscurity if an action in the High 
Court and a public informer had not restored it to 
everybody’s memory. 

It is a very encouraging reflection that Englishmen 
seem to have an unlimited capacity for changing the 
letter but keeping alive the spirit. Great Britain has 
more institutions bearing old names and forms but 
totally changed in purpose than any country in the 
world. What is needed is that Sunday should remain 
not only a day of rest from labour, but a day 
distinguished by its customs and character from other 
days. More than ever in our rushing and clattering world 
men and women need a “ breather,” a “ let-up,” when 
they will be dissociated from a large part of their 
customary surroundings. Nire distinctions cannot be 


enforced by law, but though we see no objection what- 
ever to golf, cricket, and football on Sunday, we should 
like to see them always played under conditions different 
from those of the week-day. On Sunday games ought 
not to be public spectacles with gate-money charged, 

As actors and actresses also require a weekly rest, 
we do not see how regular theatrical companies could 
possibly play on Sundays. Films are obviously different 
from plays. Most of the cinema performances on 
Sunday are conducted, we believe, on only a partly 
commercial basis. A share of the profits is given to 
charities. In some areas the local authorities insist— 
we do not know by what exact process—on a standard 
of seemliness in films displayed on Sunday, and they 
also require that nobody employed in a cinema theatre 
on Sunday shall thereby work seven days a week. 

The operation of such rules, apparently without too 
much difficulty in enforcing them, proves that they are 
practicable. Very few people even pretend nowadays 
that all people can stop working on the same day. If it 
were otherwise much hardship would be _ inflicted; 
doctors would not be able to travel far to the succour 
of sick persons; relations could not visit relations on 
the only day when they are free; and such places of 
instruction and improvement as museums could not be 
opened, for no better reason than that their opening 
requires the presence of a staff. 

After all, any careful reading of the New Testament 
shows that the Founder of Christianity never imposed 
statutory obligations. He carefully confined’ Himself 
to asserting magnificent principles which were capable 
of universal application. ‘“‘ The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath.” The “ English Sunday ” 
which was strictly observed by our grandfathers did 
not, of course, always exist. It was a Puritan creation, 
Laud was accustomed not merely to consent to amuse- 
ments on Sunday but positively to encourage them— 
after people had been to church ! 

The News Chronicle of Tuesday published some inter- 
esting proposals by the Rev. Henry Carter—based on 
such experience as we have described for the regulation 
of places of entertainment on Sunday. He suggests, 
first, that there should be no performance on Sunday 
for commercial profit. Accounts would be audited, and 
after “ legitimate expenses ’’ had been paid the balance 
would go to charity. Secondly, entertainments should 
be “outside church hours.” Thirdly, no employee 
should work seven days a week. Lastly, a Cinema Films 
Committee, appointed by the local authority, should 
secure that the films shown should “ not conflict with 
the moral sense of the community.” We see several 
difficulties there. It would be almost impossible to prove 
what were “ legitimate expenses.” And although local 
censorship ‘on Sunday may have worked well enough 
when there was no heat of controversy, the position of 
a Films Committee under a brand new scheme would 
probably be uneasy and possibly untenable. Any 
capable spokesmen for film enterprises would, no doubt, 
be able to break down a definition and make out a strong 
case for the principle that all art is inspiring and there- 
fore appropriate to the best of days. And goodness 
knows what “art”? might contain. 

These and many other difficulties, however, will be 
by no means unsurmountable if there is common sense. 
The common sense of the matter is that the vast majority 
wish Sunday to be still Sunday in essence. Compromises 
do not fail when there is an almost universal wish to 
maintain them, 
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Capital Punishment 


rP.HE Report of the Select Committee on Capital 

Punishment is now issued. It may be fancy, 
but this document seems to have an ill-wisht air about 
it; it is certain that the Committee was not “a 
happy ship,” and that two-fifths of the Committee 
had nothing to do with the Report. They had better 
means than we have of knowing how the compilation was 
made, and they refused any part in it. There is no 
indication of unanimity even among the residue, nor of 
any reservations. However, this is the official utterance 
on which discussion must be based if legislation is intro- 
duced in Parliament. Discussion there must be full and 
free, and particularly weighty in the Upper House, where 
there is so great a wealth of legal and medical 
experience. 

The historical résumé is interesting to read and orna- 
mented with quotations from Hammurabi and Draco 
down to Edward Irving and Tennyson. We all agree that 
a Christian country must in this improve upon the past. 
We feel that to give up all effort to reform a murderer in 
this life is, taken by itself, a counsel of despair contrary to 
Christian doctrine. But can it be so detached? If it 
could be proved definitely that Capital Punishment, by its 
deterrent effect, saves innocent lives, would even the 
Quaker, who is of all of us the most deeply repelled at the 
thought of taking life, be sure that abolition was right ? 
But we cannot prove the deterrence satisfactorily. There 
are several pages in this Report which deal with the effects 
of abolition abroad. There conditions are quite unlike 
our own (take one example: certainty of arrest, due to 
eflicient police, was, rightly we believe, held up by an 
American judge who gave evidence as a greater deterrent 
than severity of penalty) ; some countries resort to abey- 
ance; sometimes popular opinion has demanded Capital 
Punishment after periods of abolition or abeyance : Italy 
now proposes a new list of capital offences. We are not 
altogether sorry if the plea of deterrence is now recognized 
as too uncertain a guide. After all, we want to be guided 
by something nobler than formidine poenae. We should 
be happier if our potential murderers were guided virtutis 
amore. Therefore, we want to reduce crime by the pro- 


“Diehards” and 


I the Prime Minister had wished, as we may believe 
neither he nor any responsible statesman wishes, to 
make party capital out of the Round Table Conference, 
he must have been grateful to Mr. Winston Churchill for 
his widely reported speech at the Cannon Street Hotel 
last week. Mr. Churchill reminded his audience (which 
included the newspaper-reading public of India and the 
United States) that the Conference had no power to frame 
a constitution for India. No agreement reached at the 
Conference would be binding, legally or morally, upon 
Parliament. It might perhaps be impossible to replace 
the present House of Commons with one “ far more 
representative of the strong patriotic elements of our 
country,” but in the event of the present House ratifying 
an agreement the House of Lords, at any rate, could be 
relied upon to know its duty. Such was the burden of 
an utterance which Mr. MacDonald described, with 
moderation, as ‘“ mischievous from beginning to end, 
without any constructive proposal in it.” It would 
have been interesting to add to the Prime Minister’s 
comments Mr. Baldwin’s variations upon the same 
theme. 
Happily, however, there is no reason to fear that 
Mr. Winston Churchill, in his definition of the scope and 
the functions of the Round Table Conference, was speaking 


gress of piety, the increase of knowledge, the spread of 
refinement. The Report designates them as “ education,” 
** sobriety ’’ and (horrible word) “ uplift.” 

The Report recommends the abolition of the death 
penalty for “‘an experimental period of five years.” 
There is something repulsive in the notion of a life de- 
pending not on the best principle of justice that fallible 
man can devise, but upon the date of the occasion, upon 
the chime of the clock, when the felon struck the blow. 
Until an Act is passed, the Report recommends abeyance, 
i.e., the exercise of the Royal Prerogative of Merey in 
rach case. As the penalties to be substituted, they 
recommend those now imposed upon reprieved murderers. 


Tiere are other recommendations suggested in the 
event of Parliament retaining the death penalty. First, 
the rules in MeNaghten’s case should be revised. Ob- 


viously, the rules are too technical to discuss here, but we 
know that alienists have created a new since 
1843. The Report reduces women to the level of men 
by affirming their equality before the Law, which should 
not in future be more merciful to them. It recommends 
that no legal infant should be sentenced to death. The 
present legal limit is sixteen years, and we should approve 
the extension to twenty-one years. Finally, a larger 
exercise of the Royal Prerogative is recommended, 
As the means of “ raising the line” that now limits its 
application a “* Resolution of the House of Commons ” is 
suggested. We approve the aim, and wish to see lightened 
that burden of personal responsibility that every Home 
Secretary dreads. But a statutory measure is preferable 
to a resolution of one House. The measure should be 
drafted upon the advice of men of judicial experience, 
and we believe that they would seek change less by 
tinkering at the Royal Prerogative than by changing 
the criminal law in respect of degrees of murder. We 
do not want to see the crime passionnel condoned, or 
to follow other Continental ways. But we do admit that 
quick passion or extreme provocation deserve some 
consideration beside the devilish calculation of the 
slow poisoner. On all these matters it is for Parliament 
in its wisdom to decide. 


science 


Dominion Status 


for the Conservative party. There is, it is trac, a body of 
opinion in this country which would hesitate to agree 
with the Maharajah of Bikaner’s comment upon Mr. 
Churchill’s unfortunate speech: “ If there is one certain 
way calculated to bring about the ultimate loss of India, 
it is to attempt to cabin and confine the tremendous 
national forces stirring her in her depths.” But we doubt 
whether there is any substantial opinion in any party, 
even among those who fear or expect the breakdown of 
the Round Table Conference, which will support 
Mr. Churchill in his efforts to anticipate it, As the 
Prime Minister points out, the Round Table Conference 
is a national, not a party, responsibility. Its failure 
would be a national disaster. 

In his attack upon the Conference Mr. Churchill speaks 
for none but himself, and we may hope that Indian 
opinion will not put too high a value upon his words, 
And yet it might be as dangerous to undervalue them. 
There is in this country, as we have indicated, a body of 
opinion which is genuinely convinced that it is only 
through a reversal of policy that the Indian problem 
‘an be solved. This conviction we believe to be utterly 
and tragically mistaken, but there is no mistaking the 
sincerity with which it is held. 

Indian delegates to the Round Table Conference are 
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sufficiently aware of the importance of carrying Indian 
opinion along with them. Do they realize that their 
British colleagues are faced with the same necessity in 
this country ? 

If the Conference succeeds there can be very little 
doubt that its recommendations will be made effective 
by Parliament. If it fails, and especially if it fails 
through the inability of the Indian delegation to agree 
on the Communal question, it will be difficult, if not 


impossible, to hold in check that element in British 
opinion which mistrusts and fears the manifestations 
of Indian Nationalism. 

For Communalism is essentially an Indian problem, 
It is impossible, even if it were desirable, for the British 
Government to force a solution upon India. But a 
solution must be found; or Mr. Churchill, to-day no 
more than a lone voice crying in the wilderness, may 
become the leader of a swelling chorus. 


The Challenge To Religious Orthodoxy 


[In this series men and women presenting the outlook of the younger generation have been invited to express their criticism 


of organized religion in order that their views may be answered from the Christian standpoint. 
ill-informed, is common, and we hold that it should be met by those best qualified to do so, 
S.J., answers Mr. C. E. M. Joad’s article on “Is an Organized Church Necessary to Religion ?” 


Underhill will write a half-time survey of this series.] 


Such criticism, well and 
This week Rev. Fr. Cyril Martindale, 
Next week Miss Evelyn 


' Vision versus Church 
By Tue Rev. Fr. C. C. Marrinna.e, S.J. 


M® JOAD, asking (in last week’s Spectator) 
4 whether an “ organized Church is necessary to 
religion,” never really answered the question, for he at 
once substituted “ religious experience ” for ‘ religion,” 
whercas the two are different. Obviously plenty of men 
who have had “ religious ” experience have existed out- 
side of ** churches ” ; and plenty, to whom we would be 
sorry to deny the name “ religious,” deny that they have 
“experiences ” worth talking about. As for “ religious 
experience,” Mr. Joad agrees that “‘ mystics,” biological 
‘“* sports ” with “ precocious ” minds, have “ most in- 
dubitably ” had it. What does it achieve for them, 
assuming its “ validity,” as he does? It puts them “ in 
touch with” and “ gives information about” the uni- 
verse. What universe? All that in any sense exists ? 
No. ‘ Another ” world, of which beauty and, “ probably,” 
truth and goodness are inhabitants, and these, “ pos- 
sibly ”’ merging into one, are what the mystic has a 
* confused awareness” of, and, in that sense, he sees 
“ deity.” Can then the mystic, can Churches, help us 
towards a similar awareness, if we say we don’t possess it ? 

Mystics, no: not unless we already have an inkling of 
it. To the ordinary man the mystic seems “ totally ” 
unable to express himself, to be “‘ merely babbling,” if 
not of green fields at least of ‘‘ delicious deserts.” You 
cannot explain toothache to a man who has never had it. 
(But if he has had earache, he at least knows what pain 
is, and can argue by analogy. And Mr. Joad, “ aestheti- 
‘ally obtuse to the graphic arts,” can be helped by an 
artist to appreciate a picture. We ordinary men, there- 
fore, may cheer up. Perhaps more of us have our “ ink- 
ling” than we imagine.) 

But ‘organized churches” are as helpless as_ the 
Academy. Is symbolism, then, no use ? No; either you 
know what the symbol means—then why use it ?—or you 
don’t, and then it conveys nothing. . . . Why then have 
both ordinary men as well as mystics always used symbo- 
lism? Eliminate it, and you eliminate all mathematics, 
and, indeed, good manners! Obviously, it can lead from 
the more to the less obseure ;_ be vehicle no less than veil. 
It is not vision; but it suggests something deeper than 
the superficial ; it provokes to research. But no! cries 
Mr. Joad. Symbols “ inevitably ” tend to obscure what 
they stand for. (His words are so violent! Totally; 
merely ; inevitably. We suspect them. They suggest 
the slapdash ; even timidity as to one’s thesis. Knock 
your opponent out before he has time to think.) Symbols, 
in reality, “tend” both ways; and where there is a 
strong intellectual control, symbols do not run amok, 
like, for example, Maeterlinck’s, nor yet turn into mum- 
mies. Who has more strongly emphasized the doctrine 


of the analogy of our purest knowledge of God than the 
Catholic Church ? The intellectual map she can make of 
her doctrine of the Eucharist has certainly prevented 
reality succumbing to symbolism—the Eucharist is not 
a “ good ” illustration of Mr. Joad’s thesis, but a bad one. 

To return to the mystic. Apparently he can’t do much 
for us. Though his “ serenity ’” of mind equips him with 
a perspective for “ mundane” things, again we ask: 
“Which world?” Not ours. The “ only ” thing that 
mattered to the mystic was the ‘ incommunicable and 
unorganizable.” His language, applicable to “ another ” 
world, is “‘ inapplicable’ to ours. Above all, he can’t 
fit into churches, as these have been less occupied with 
introducing men to that other world, than in making 
terms with this one. Have there then been no martyrs ? 
Turn the other cheek! For men usually slap us because 
they hold we attend too much to “ heaven ” and too little 
to, say, housing. Mr. Joad thinks creeds and codes are 
a product of this-worldliness. Do not try, he warns us, 
to harmonize your creed with the “ science” of to-day, 
for it would certainly be out of harmony with that of 
to-morrow. Well, only a Modernist values a_ thing 
because it is modern; eminent men of science seem to 
prefer, in their increasing humility, to speak of “ my 
endlessly corrigible hypothesis ” rather than of “ laws of 
nature” rigidly fixed: and the Church is glad when 
hypothesis is no more confused with demonstration, and 
content when the hypothesis does not clash with her 
doctrine ; but she does not dream of adapting the latter 
to suit the former. But, Mr. Joad thinks, this so fluid 
science and the “ spread ” of education are washing away 
the bases of those dogmas which belong to “ the infantile 
stage”’ of religion, and are but “ picturesque legends.” I 
can think of no instance of this happening ; and I think 
poorly of modern education, especially qua ‘ spread.” 
But allowing that all dogma will liquefy, for what is Mr. 
Joad hoping ? For the day when the experience of the 
Great Mystics will be that of the man in the street. What 
street ? It would be awkward to have unorganizable 
mystics wandering down these streets of ours: and in 
their world there aren’t any streets. Without noticing 
it Mr. Joad is desiring a synthesis between their experience 
and ours ; he believes in a heaven, and would like to have 
some of it, after all, on earth. 

Perhaps this makes up for what seems to us his first 
error—the absolute divorce which he places between 
the mystice’s “ world” and the “ordinary” one. His 
second mistake is to speak wholly in terms of our reaction 
towards “ deity,” and never of its action upon us. Mean- 
while we are grateful that he does recognize that 
“further,” indeed that ‘ ultimate,” which human 
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nature can reason upon but analogically. This disavows 
materialism and mechanism. But only the _ inferior 
mystic puts that bridgeless chasm between the “ two 
worlds.” I doubt if the noblest Mohammedans or 
even Indians did; certainly St. Teresa and St. John 
of the Cross did not. Teresa would have bartered all 
her mystical experiences for the merit of one act of 
virtue; on her deathbed she murmured the Miserere 
for her sins and thanked God that she died a daughter 
ofthe Church. She could construe all her life’s experience, 
“from holy water to the Trinity.” She would have 
regarded one who had a “ complete ” inability to under- 
stand ecclesiastical forms as to that extent a defective. 
The great mystics, like her, have to recover from the 
paralysis of ecstasy ; St. John compared cestasies to a 
dislocation of the bones. Does Mr. Joad guess how 
scientifically mysticism has been studied, and how 
thin his thesis, insisting on incompatibilities, seems 
alongside of quite ‘‘ popular” books like M. Bremond’s 
Prayer and Poetry, or even M. Claudel’s Soulier de Satin? 
It was the Gnostic and the Manichee who cleft chasms, 
condemned the “ flesh,’ and then relapsed into sensuality 
—not the Carmelite. Yet Mr. Joad does deprecate 
such chasms! He has said that on entering a church 
you left your intelligence in the porch. No more than 
on entering a lecturc-room, you leave your morals in 
the vestibule! Man’s total good estate ignores no 
element or activity of his nature in favour of one unde- 
finable mystic function acting on a who-knows-what ? 
You must always distrust a mystic who isn’t beefy ! 
Religion can be called the totality of man’s reaction 
upon his Ultimate, in response to the original activity 
of that Ultimate upon him. God, even defined as Mr. 
Joad defines Him (I think), may be the last thing our 
“experience ”’ reaches, but is the first thing, in Himself, 
all along the line; nor can truth, goodness, and beauty 
issue into anything that we may dare to flout. Hence 
religion is positive, constructive, and synthetizing. It 
eoncerns man’s body, and puts right order into his 
instincts: a true ethie is possible, and stateable in a 
code. It disdains no emotions, though it subordinates 
them to right reason, and makes full use. of reason, too. 
So there is full scope for a religious art (and symbolism) 
and for a right theology. Short of crippling mankind, 
religion must cater for his social instinct ; henee religious 
societies, churches, are not only justifiable, but inevitable, 
And in all societies there is room for authority, and, as 
things are, all must contain some measure and sort of 
authority. And in proportion as we realize that man’s 
possibilities are not exhausted by his normal functioning, 
we must be prepared for abnormal or super-normal 
human activities, which religion will not neglect, but 
will utilize and make perfect without dreaming of denying 
the validity of any of the others, each in its hierarchic 
place. This view seems to me to permit of far more 
men being truly “religious” than Mr. Joad’s view 
does ; and of the whole man being activated, developed, 


and made the most of, which does not happen if we 
split off religion from every faculty save one, even though 
that one be the “ highest.” This is not to “ come to 
terms ” with “ this world,” as though some compromise 
were implied, due to each side jettisoning something ; 
nor is any condemnation of the “ lower,” as though it 
were “bad,” involved; nor is any smudgy sort of 
fusion of parts being aimed at; but a true harmony 
and organic and vital unity is foreseen. To this “ uni- 
versal’ view of religion, Catholic religion gives both 
approbation and assistance. God, prime agent in all 
departments, can, and we hold does, offer spontaneous 
help in view of all those human departments. What is 
absolutely true and right aflirms itself as true and right 
on every plane, in the measure and manner appropriate 
to what exists on that plane. Far, then, from a divine 
revelation being an incubus or inhibition, it is a stimulus ; 
far from an “ infallible Church” being patron of stag- 
nation, it incites continually to what is both higher and 
more deep. Within the Church’s doctrine exists a whole 
realm concerned with grace, with the supernatural, 
and, ultimately, with the beatific vision. All that Mr. 
Joad desires is included in that; far more than he has 
suggested is aflirmed by it. I look in vain for anything 
ever asserted or surmised by anyone, in the line of truth 
and good, which is excluded from the theological system 
itself that the Catholic Faith has formed: you cannot 
add to it new “items ’—they are there already. But 
since, under the tremendous dynamic impetus constantly 
given by the Church’s “ method,” a deepening and a 
sublimation of knowledge and will are continually made 
accessible to each soul, there is nothing “ final” in the 
sense of “dead” in the Res Catholica. ‘* Duc nos quo 
tendimus,” sang Aquinas, “ad Lucem quam inhabitas.” 
Life, energy, tendency, purpose, vocation. Vision, there- 
fore, in such a whole, is in conflict with nothing at all. 
Vision versus Church is, for the Catholic, nonsense. 
Bishop Barnes, whose state of mind seems to me violently 
opposed to Mr. Joad’s (for the Bishop is no philosopher, 
while Mr. Joad is a distinguished one), sweeps aside the 
supernatural as roughly as Mr. Joad wants to discard 
the contents, not merely the limitations, of our “ natural”’ : 
the Bishop cannot quite mock at mysticism, but is as 
nervous of it as Mr. Joad is enamoured of it. But the 
Bishop quite rightly holds that no doctrine, however 
super-rational, must ever be anti-rational: Mr. Joad, 
I fear, does not yet admit that it can be anything else. 
Mr. Joad is on a far better track, and has advanced 
enormously farther than the Bishop has or can; for 
he must be seen as in search of what Catholics call the 
beatific vision, when, indeed, there will be no more 
popes or sacraments or ritual. But Catholics attach 
quite a real meaning to the “ Resurrection of the Body,” 
alike that of Christ, and that of each of us, and to the 
full formation of that Church which is nothing less than 
the Body of Him Who, having incorporated us into 
Himself, ean truly be called the All in all. 


Science: Yesterday and To-day 


[Tho following is the sixth of a series, not mainly intended to convey knowledge of particular conclusions that are being reached 
in various scionces—this will only be incidental—but rather to give some conception of the new modes of thought and changes 
of method that are being developed with tho extension of scientific knowledge, in a manner which is comprehensible and 

interesting to the lay reader. 


Pathology 


By Proressor G. S. Witson, 
of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 


[ is not quite a hundred years ago since Schwann 
- introduced the cellular concept into the animal 
kingdom, and initiated the scientific study of tissue 
structure, or, as it is technically called, histology. 


Previously, in spite of very careful observations on the 
naked-eye appearances of both normal and diseased 
organs, there was relatively little knowledge of their 
The main interest of the 


microscopic anatomy. 
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pathologist at that time was in the relatively gross 
changes met with in the post-mortem room. Schwann’s 
generalization in 1838, that the fundamental unit of 
tissue structure is the. cell, gave the impetus to the 
investigation of a new field, and formed the starting 
point of modern pathology. 

From that time on progress has been unceasing. 
The new science of pathological histology was developed 
by Rudolf Virchow, who likewise recognized the great 
principle of the continuity of cell life. Within thirty 
years the finer changes accompanying inflammation, 
degencration, and tumour formation were studied with 
such effect that the knowledge then accumulated has 
been transmitted with but little modificat’on to the 
present time. The underlying causes responsible for 
these changes, however, remained obscure, and it was 
not till the rise of bacteriology, in the ‘eighties, following 
the propagation of the germ theory of infectious disease, 
that the stimuli most commonly involved in the pro- 
duction of inflammation were recognized. The subse- 
quent development of pathology has followed along 
three main Jines—morphological, experimental and 
chenieal. 

Morphologically, work on the microscopic anatomy 
of diseased tissues has been greatly aided by the intro- 
duction of staining processes that have made _ possible 
the finer differentiation of intracellular structure. By 
similar means a great variety of bacteria have been 
recognized, some leading an essentially parasitic existence 
in the tissues and giving rise to disease, others residing 
more or less harmlessly on the skin and in other parts 
of the body, but capable under appropriate conditions 
of being roused into activity. ‘The microscope, however, 
though capable of rendering evident differences in shape 
between the bacteria, is practically valueless in deter- 
mining the exact nature of their intracellular content. 
It is owing to this that the morphological study of micro- 
organisms is largely at a standstill. The failure of 
microscopical technique is dependent on factors which 
are not suitable for discussion in this article ; but briefly 
it may be said that the ability of a lens to distinguish 
between two points set very closely together is deter- 
mined mainly by the wave-length of the light used. 
Mr. Barnard, working under the Medical Research 
Council, has of recent years been attempting with a 
considerable measure of suceess to employ light, such 
as ultra-violet rays, of a shorter wave-length than that 
of daylight. By this means he has been able to distin- 
guish within bacteria a degree of structure far greater 
than that revealed by any previous method. The 
utilization of this principle is clearly capable of indefinite 
extension; and there seems to be no reason why, if certain 
difliculties accompanying the manufacture of suitable 
objectives and other optical materials can be overcome, 
the filtrable viruses, which have so far remained invisible, 
and even smaller particles, such as the protein molecules, 
should not be rendered visible by photography. 

The experimental method of approach to pathology 
was devised to supplement the imperfect information 
vielded by pure morphology. Its value in this respect 
has been so great that it has come to occupy the dominant 
position in the investigation of disease. It would be 
ho gross exaggeration to say that it has, in some measure, 
been responsible for practically every important advance 
in the last fifty years. Hts abolition would mean the 
virtual sterilization of medicine. The reason is clear. 
Morphological examination alone reveals merely the 
end-result of disease; it tells little or nothing of the 
factors that are primarily responsible for its production, 
nor of the process by which the structural changes in 
the tissues are produced. The experimental method 


eo mes 


gives a clue to alterations in cellular function, to the 
reaction of different types of cells and tissues to external 
stimuli, and to the mechanism by which inflammatory 
and degenerative changes are brought about. ‘ 

It is the misfortune of the biologist that he is compelled 
to work with living material. The chemist is dealing 
with substances of relatively fixed constitution; the 
subject matter of the biologist, on the other hand, is 
endowed with the property of variability, and no 
examination of dead material can in any way compensate 
for the complexity introduced by this single property, 
The use of experimentation on living animals is therefore 
indispensable to any biological science, once it has 
passed the preliminary stage of morphological classifica- 
tion. This is no place to discuss the subject of vivisection, 
but it must be made clear that animal experimentation 
and vivisection, in the sense in which this latter term 
is usually understood by the lay public, are two entirely 
different things. So far as pathological investigation 
in this country is concerned, vivisection simply does 
not exist. The great majority of pathological experiments 
on animals consist in feeding them on different dicts, 
and in simple inoculation and venesection—procedures 
which are for all practical purposes painless. No 
experiment of any sort maj; be performed without a 
licence ;_ the holding of that licence is subject to stringent 
regulations ; and those regulations are rigidly enforced. 
The idea, held by many people, that the production of 
antitoxin to diphtheria or tetanus is rendered possible 
only at the expense of inflicting pain on horses is so 
utterly false as to appear to those who are fully acquainted 
with the facts as almost ridiculous. Without animal 
experimentation medical bacteriology would have re- 
mained in the most elementary stage, the science of 
immunology would have been a closed book, experi- 
mental epidemiology would never have been born, 
and all hope of finally solving the problem of canecr 
might as well be abandoned. 

The third, or chemical, method of investigation in 
pathology is one that has come to the front in recent years, 
and is one that is indissolubly bound wp with the experi- 
mental method. 

A study of the changes that occur in certain consti- 
tuents of the blood plasma in conditions such as diabetes, 
goitre, rickets, and many bone diseases has gone a long 
way towards revealing the underlying factors responsible 
for these metabolic disturbances. It has, moreover, 
brought to light something of the extraordinary com- 
plexity involved in the maintenance of certain equilibria 
in the body. For example, alterations in the calcium 
content of the blood are liable to be followed by marked 
disturbances in the nervous system and in the bones. The 
calcium exists in at least three chemical forms. One of 
these forms—the ionizable caleium—is influenced very 
largely by the degree of acidity of the blood, and by the 
amount of certain phosphorus salts present. The control 
of calcium metabolism appears to be mainly under the 
influence of certain very small ductless glands, which are 
situated in the neck and are known as the parathyroid 
glands. These are able, when the blood calcium falls, to 
mobilize the stored-up calcium in the bones. But it has 
been recently found that a rise in the blood caleium can 
also be brought about by the oral administration of irra- 
diated ergosterol, and it has been suggested that this 
substance, which is no other than the well-known vitamin 
D, may, by acting through the parathyroid glands, be the 
ultimate regulator of calcium metabolism. 

It is chemical pathology that has produced insulin, 
synthesized thyroxin, opened up the whole world of defi- 
ciency diseases, and is now engaged, amongst other 
innumerable pursuits, in the study of the substances re- 
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the lower 
animals. In bacteriology the chemical method promises 
to explain the cause of antigenic specificity, or more 
proadly the reason why infectious diseases breed true. 
Later it will probably unravel the intricate mechanism 
by which the bacterial toxins affect the living cell, and 
will pave the way to a more effective method of im- 
munization. 


sponsible for the sexual cycles in man and 


Progress in pathology is hampered in this country by 
the lack of suitably trained workers. The time has come 
when certain problems can be attacked only by men who 
have had an adequate training both in pathology and in 
chemistry. Such men are rare. There is an abundance of 
chemists who, with comparatively little training in 
biology, are making praiseworthy attempts to understand 
the chemical basis of living matter; but there are very 
few pathologists who have a sullicient knowledge of 
chemistry to attack the same problems from the opposite 
side. Team work is only a partial remedy, and it is pro- 
bably fair to say that the English character does not lend 
itself well to this particular type of co-operation. More- 
over, the main synthesizing ideas are less likely to come 
from a group of men engaged in several fields than from 
the brain of one man who is able to assimilate and inte- 
grate the knowledge gained in a number of different 
fields. 


The Week in Parliament 


|’ the public only realized what a glorious waste of 
time “private members’ motions ” and how 
conipletely they fail to achieve any practical results, 
more lenciency would have been accorded to those 
members of Parliament who absented themselves from 
the Eeonomy debate last week. 


are, 


It has long been a recognized custom that upon 
Wednesday evenings, when the House transforms itself 
into a small academic debating society, members are 
tree to fulfil engagements outside. On this occasion they 
missed a well-informed and thoughtful speech from 
Sir John Davidson and trenchant criticism of 
the Government by Mr. Bracken. But the assumption 
made in the Press that the presence of a quorum would 
or could have materially affected the financial policy 
of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot, in 
fact, be justified. 


some 


Perhaps more nonsense is talked and written about 
economy than any other single issue. 

It may be granted at once that the Labour Government 
has sanctioned an unnecessary increase of purely unpro- 
ductive expenditure amounting to rather over twenty 
millions a year. But then they don’t profess to believe in 
economy, a fact which is invariably overlooked by the 
pundits who descant upon this theme at such length 
from outside Parliament. The remainder of the increased 
expenditure, apart from unemployment benefit, is due to 
the normal and quite unavoidable growth of social and 
other services—pensions, education grants, rating relief, 
beet-sugar subsidy, and so forth. 

It is difficult to sce how substantial reductions of taxa- 
tion can be achieved without 
operations on a large scale. And it is certainly hopeless 
to ask the House of Commons to act as the instrument of 
economy, which is genuinely desired by so small a fraction 
of the electorate represented by its members. The best 
chance of the direct taxpayer would appear to be a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer prepared to act ruthlessly 
for two years and then retire from politics. 


successful conversion 


The Committee stage of the Education Bill gave 


place on Tuesday to one of the most deplorable debates 
that have ever taken place upon the subject of unemploy- 
ment. Mr. Herbert Morrison read out interminable 
figures which meant little and proved nothing. Mr. W. J. 
Brown eloquently expressed the despair which the Govern- 
ment’s futility has evoked in the country, and_ pled 
for the drastic reorganization of existing Parliamentary 


machinery —a plea which was rather surprisingly endorsed 
by Mr. Churchill, who subsequently compared the 


Government to the inmates of Sing-Sing Prison under 
sentence of death receiving a visit from their attorney 
in the shape of Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Kingsley Griffith 
made an effective contribution, but apart from this, 
the debate was undistinguished, and culminated in a 
speech from the Minister of Health so bad as to be almost 
incredible. 

Mr. Maxton’s parting shot was to advise Mr. Lloyd 
George not to risk another debate on unemployment, 
and the House broke up in deep gloom—the only cn- 
couraging feature of a depressing day. 

Warcnasn. 


Dangers of the New Diplomacy 
By Rr. Hon. 
FJ. HOUGH to-day we speak loosely of an old and a new 
diplomacy, there are certain fundamental aspects 
which do not change. These are based on the different men- 
talities of different races. The characteristic mentality 
of a nation does not alter with the times. It is something 
inherent and fundamental that no amount of education 
and experience will eradicate. A long experience of 
European countries, for instance, leads me to believe 
that the Latin races are as a rule incapable of appreciating 
the principles which govern the conduct, both public and 
private, of the Northern races, while, for their part, the 
latter fail to appreciate and to apprehend the peculiar 
mentality of the former. 


Sir Rennectt Ropp. 


But diplomacy is certainly undergoing considerable 
changes, both in form and in effect. Particularly has 
this been evident in the years following the War. The 
rise to power of the United States in the West and of 
Japan in the East, the increasing political importance of 
the Dominions, the linking up of diplomacy with indus- 
trial and economic issues, these and other factors have in 
comparatively recent years considerably extended the 
scope of diplomatic activity. Diplomacy has had _ to 
undertake new functions and new responsibilities. — It, 
in common with other institutions, has in recent years 
become very much democratized. The old pomp and 
circumstance which surrounded its assumed mysterious 
functions are gradually disappearing. No longer is the 
fate of nations decided by intrigues and drawing-room 
influences. In that respect at least the new diplomacy 
has changed very considerably. We find further evidence 
of this change in the modern tendency of diplomats and 
ambassadors to be less reticent. 

But I think that the real significance of the term 
“new” diplomacy lies somewhat deeper than these 
superficial changes indicate. The old diplomacy, at least 
in most cases, acted on the assumption that an issue 
which could not be satisfactorily solved by peaceful nego- 
tiations would as a matter of course be referred to the 
judgment of arms. War was generally accepted as a last 
It may be observed that one of the fundamental 
characteristics of what is called the “ new” diplomacy 
seems to be the ultimate deciding factor. Certainly, toa 
close observer of the trend of international thought 
evidence has not been lacking of the development of 
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this modern conception during the past half-century. In 
justice to the old diplomacy, it may indeed be said that it 
really anticipated the popular and universal aspirations 
of the present day for a peaceful settlement of all inter- 
national differences. Before public opinion had been 
able to exercise any very real influence on these matters, 
diplomacy was the only effective instrument for post- 
poning or preventing the settlement of grave interna- 
tional issues by force. But to whatever extent this has 
been a characteristic of the diplomacy of the last fifty 
years, it is certain that post-War diplomacy at last has 
been deeply permeated by the new spirit. 

A further and perhaps less satisfactory change that is 
taking place in diplomacy is the tendency particularly in 
post-War years for serious international affairs to be dis- 
cussed and thrashed out by the politicians of different 
nations assembled together in conference. One may 
describe this as “diplomacy by conference.” It has 
much to recommend it to the superficial observer. I 
should be the last to decry its advantages in certain 
circumstances. But what we must not fail to consider 
is the competency of those who take part in these pro- 
blems to understand and appreciate the complicated and 
delicate matters with which they are dealing. Generally 
these representatives are party politicians, with little 
or no training in the intricacies and under-currents of 
international affairs. In perfect good faith they adhere 
to policies which they consider advantageous to their 
own country and in the interest of world peace generally. 
But, unfortunately, their inexperience and the difficulty 
they encounter in dislocating themselves from party 
prejudices, added to their lack of expert knowledge, 
may very likely lead to the adoption of short-sighted 
policies. 

Perhaps one conspicuous instance of the disadvantages 
of amateur, as compared with professional diplomacy, 
is to be seen in the relative consequence of the European 
Settlements which followed the Napoleonic Wars and the 
Great War. Though the comparison is not exactly fair, 
as international affairs then were far less complicated 
than now, nevertheless it is certainly very significant 
that after the Napoleonic Wars, France, after suffering 
defeat by the rest of Europe, emerged from the resultant 
peace treaty with her old frontiers almost untouched. 
The negotiators of that treaty were experts, and they 
were unprejudiced and untouched by the currents of 
popular opinion. Later events proved their wisdom and 
justified their work. If we regard the settlement which 
followed the Great War from the same standpoint, it 
must be admitted that the old diplomacy by experts in 
their profession achieved better and wiser results and a 
more acceptable settlement generally than can be claimed 
by the new diplomacy of conference. Perhaps it may 
not be unfair to suggest that if the politicians had devoted 
their energies to a solution of the broad problems of an 
economic and constitutional nature, and left the settle- 
ment of frontiers and the readjustment of populations 
to those who had specialized in the study of these 
matters, the results might have been more equitable 
and satisfactory. 

However that may be, there is another and very 
important criticism which may reasonably be levelled at 
the modern tendency of party politicians to undertake 
in person the settlement of the many and delicate ques- 
tions which from time to time arise between one nation 
and another. In such cases the words of a responsible 
Minister, words perhaps which were uttered on the spur of 
the moment and in the heat of debate, bind him irrevo- 
cably. They cannot be explained away or disavowed by a 
higher authority, and even though on further consideration 
he may come to the conclusion that he has acted or spoken 


_precipitately, he is bound to stand by his expression of 


opinion, and risk the possibility of an international 
misapprehension. On the other hand, a_ professional 
diplomatist, whose specialized training has, or should 
have, given him a reasonably good insight into the 
mentality of particular nations and trained him to 
beware of precipitate utterances, is on the whole less 
likely to make rash statements. Moreover, even if he 
does, or if he exceeds his mandate, he is not the person 
with whom rests the final responsibility, and it remains 
within the discretion of the Government of the day to 
attenuate their significance and even, if it be necessary, 
to disavow him. 

The diplomat of to-day has to face problems and com- 
plications which were entirely foreign to his predecessors, 
Not the least important and responsible of his new duties 
is to observe and, if possible, regulate the effects of 
propaganda. This new and insidious weapon, which has 
come into existence only in recent times, may, if abused, 
constitute a very real and a very serious obstacle to the 
harmonious working of international relations. Modern 
propaganda may reasonably be described as an effort to 
shape public opinion in favour of certain specific aims, 
In these days, when one or more newspapers are read in 
practically every home, people are apt to attach undue 
importance to the seemingly authoritative and authentic 
statements and arguments which they see in_ print. 
Then politicians abroad—particularly now when de- 
mocracy flourishes almost everywhere—are apt to be 
impressed with the idea that policies and presumptions 
thus extensively diffused in conspicuous public organs 
are truly representative of the thoughts and feelings 
of the nations; whereas, they may be, and often 
are, the views of an individual or of a group of 
individuals. 

This danger the modern diplomat has to offset by 
representing to foreign Powers, as impartially as is 
humanly possible, the actual state of public feeling. 
Obviously such a task is one that presents difficulties 
and dangers that only an expert can successfully en- 
counter. That fact alone leads me to think that, despite 
the tendency to decry the old diplomacy, the modern 
diplomat and the diplomat of the future will need even 
to a greater extent the same qualities of intellect and 
character, the knowledge of foreign mentalities, the 
unprejudiced view, the impartiality in regard to persons 
and policies, the ability to discount temporary prejudices 
and passions—the qualities, in fact, that can only be the 
outcome of specialized training and wide experience. 


Marconi—The Man 


By F. Yreats-Brown. 
T is a privilege to mect a successful inventor, for 
one feels that he is about the rarest fish in the 
ocean of humanity, and also that his achievements— 
unlike those of actors, authors, financiers, statesmen, 
explorers—are ungainsayable. Men like Edison and 
Marconi are more useful to us, I suppose, than any other 
human beings: the whole course of our lives would 
have been different if they had not lived, and 
that is not true of many other individuals, however 
eminent. 

Besides, the Marchese Marconi is also an administrator 
controlling a world-wide business. In Marconi House 
there is evidence of both these sides of its founder. 
But when I met the man, I had an immediate impression 
that the mystic in him (all inventors have a dash of that) 
was at the moment weary of routine—including the 
routine of answering of questions. 
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“Tf I. hadn’t been working so hard,’”’ he said, “I 
might have been able to give you some ideas on the 
international aspects of broadcasting ; but as it is, Idon’t 
think I can say anything new. I’ve been at my desk 
for the last three days.” 

I asked him whether he divided his life into two 
categories, dreams and detail. 

“Of course we must all do that,” he agreed, but he 
would not be drawn into a comparison between his 
methods of work and those of Mr. Edison. I gathered 
that the Marchese had no desire to do without food and 
sleep, and that he likes regular meals and eight hours in 
bed. Everything about him suggests normality and 
strength: he has a powerful body, a deep chest, a broad 
nose seen from the front, and the colouring of a man who 
leads a healthy, strenuous life. But one sign he has 
upon his brow which I believe is seen only in poets and 
mathematicians : a crescent-shaped wrinkle above the 
eyes. When I noticed that tell-tale demi-lune I suggested 
that he should say something of the psychological effects 
of wireless: for instance, by bringing cosmic vibrations 
into everyday life, so to speak, had it not influenced our 
ideas of God ? 

“It helps to explain prayer,” he said, “ by making 
the miraculous possible. With a transmitter about the 
size of your head, I could send a message to America. 
Now, the human brain is a far more delicate instrument 
than anything made by man, and whether the analogy 
is sound or not, it is obviously possible that the brain 
might send messages to a much further distance than 
any mechanical transmitter. Prayer may one day 
be proved a scientific reality; it may be an infinitely 
subtle kind of the vibrations that we now harness to 
the microphone. But leaving such speculations aside, 
we are on sure ground when we say that broadcasting 
touches the most sensitive nerve of civilization. Speech 
is the distinguishing factor between ourselves and the 
rest of creation, and wireless is an extension of human 
speech so vast that its possibilities go altogether out 
of the range of human thought.” 

Of course this led to my asking him whether he 
considered that he would ever be able to communi- 
‘cate with other worlds, and I received the answer I 
expected. 

“There are no data as yet on which to form an 
opinion,” he said, “* but if there are beings in the Universe 
in a state of development similar to our own, then there 
is no reason why they should not receive our messages. 
You know about the Echo of wireless ? ° 

I did not, but listened to an explanation (which I 
shall not attempt to transcribe) the gist of which was 
that wireless messages, travelling, as they do, at the rate 
of a hundred and eighty-six thousand miles a second, have 
already been sent far enough to reach the moon. This 
talk of velocities and the Heavyside Layer left me 
somewhat dumb. Meanwhile, Mr. Max Beerbohm, who 
is doing some caricatures for the Spectator next spring, 
had been prowling round the room, fixing his keen eyes 
upon various aspects of the Marchese’s profile. He 
now made some allusion to his restlessness; and our 
patient (for, indeed, we were like a surgeon and 
anaesthetist—‘‘ Max ” with his cruel-kind pencil busy 
on the back of an envelope, while I lulled the Marchese 
with talk), after glancing at the clock, replied with a 
compliment concerning the cartoonist’s fame. Obviously 
his thoughts had returned from the stars to the 
documents piled neatly on his desk. We had_ been 
talking ten minutes. 

The rest of my questions related to television, the 
B.B.C., beam wireless, and the installation which 


His Holiness The Pope has recently caused to be erected 
at the Vatican. 

“The Vatican station is not ready yet,” he said, 
“but when it is, it will be listened to by millions 
throughout Europe. I dare say it will give us some 
exceptionally good music, as well as regular services of 
news and views. As regards our experiments with beam 
wireless, that is a technical matter: we are developing 
the multiplex system, by which a telephone message as 
well as two or even three telegraph messages can be 
sent on the same wavelength at the same time. The 
advantage of this is that a greater number of services 
can be carried on the present number of wavelengths, 
and as you know we must economise in the ether, for the 
number of wavelengths available is limited. 

* You ask about your B.B.C.,” he continued. ‘“* Well, 
I think it is the best broadcasting service in the world. 


Certainly say that in the Spectator. You have the 
resources and the public to do things in a big way. We 


have magnificent technical engineers in Italy, but your 
programmes excel ours, and those of every other nation. 
I always tune in on Savoy Hill when I am in Rome, or 
on board the ‘ Elettra,’ in order to get the English news. 
And not the news only. I follow the programmes 
carefully, in order not to miss any talks on my particular 
subjects. As to television, of course I am interested, 
and I have been thinking a good deal about it, but the 
invention is not yet far enough advanced to be developed 
on an important scale.” 

“Is Signor Mussolini a frequent listener?” I asked, 
as we walked to the lift. 

**T don’t know,” said the Marchese, “but VIl ask him 
when I see him next.” 

The interview had been smooth, but to me _ baffling. 
The Marchese Marconi is easy to talk to, but hard to 
fathom. His reserve is English, his subtlety Italian. He 
is not accustomed to projecting his personality, as 
statesmen are. When I saw the Duce, or M. Venizclos, 
they had said so much so quickly that my head seemed 
to bulge with their thoughts. This time it had room for 
more. That was my fault, however, for I am sure that 
every man and woman—let alone a genius—has exciting 
things to say when asked the right questions. 


On Giving Youth a Chance 
By J. B. Morron. 
SOCIAL critie of the future might make some inter- 
esting observations on the curious fact that the 
phrase about giving youth a chance became fashionable at 
the very moment when youth was being given a thousand 
chances. But there are still to be found people who com- 
plain, even in print, that it is time for the old to move 
out of the way, that they have had their innings, that they 
must stand aside for the young, and so on. Doubtless 
those who so complain have in mind some youngster who 
must be allowed to hustle the veteran and infirm Yehudi 
Menuhin out of public life; some child, in Mr. Robert 
Benchley’s phrase, “‘ small enough to be repulsive,” who 
is waiting to fill the position vacated by the doddering 
Jackie Coogan ; some strong and nimble young lady who 
will win all the honours lost by the bespectacled and 
rheumatic Miss Betty Nuthall. For these superannuated 
idols pensions would be provided, I presume, so that 
they might shuffle out of the limelight into a quiet 
retreat to muse over the years gone by, and to regret 
lost youth. 

You will hear frequently young men and women boast- 
ing of their independence and of something which they call 
their emancipation, but one glance at their worn and 
wasted faces, one look into their empty eyes will assure 
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even the most sanguine critic that freedom came too late 
to be enjoyed. If the chance had come a few years 
earlier, ah! what might they not have made of it. I 
myself have been told by an elderly girl, of the age at which 
they used to be thinking of a finishing school, that she had 
no more plots for novels. She added that she had 
‘“‘ found life out.’ There you are! She had drunk life 
to the lees. It had nothing new to offer her, nothing more 
to teach her. In her set she was already a legendary 
figure, and as she spoke to me I saw that tragic light steal 
over her face which I always associate with the fear of 
being superseded, of being put on the shelf. Somewhere, 
in one of the Private Schools for the Daughters of Gentle- 
folk, or maybe in a London kindergarten, there was an 
enterprising, ambitious little hussy, ready to oust this 
most famous of the old gang. There is a certain cruelty 
in the modern doctrine of giving youth a chance. 

Not long ago I read a dreary and disillusioned article by 
a young man at one of the universities. He said that he 
was ready to do anything if only somebody would give 
him a chanee. Here was he, he said, full of vigour and 
ambition, condemned to waste his time being educated 
because nobody would give him his opportunity. He 
then, with charming naiveté, admitted that he had not the 
faintest idea what it was he wanted to do. But the whole 
point of the story is that he was ready to do anything. 
Surely some antiquated architect might have been found 
to hand over to him the designing of a cathedral. Surely, 
he might have replaced in the House of Commons some 
old member, or relieved an ambassador in one of the 
foreign capitals of his diplomatic responsibilities. But 
evidently the fogies took no notice of him. They did not 
hear youth beating a rather vague tattoo upon the door. 

The early futurists used to advocate the periodical 
destruction of ali works of art. Their idea was that 
if they took away all the models, then youth would have 
its chance of being brilliantly original and of thinking 
for itself. I seem to remember an expression about the 
shackles of the past and a phrase about outworn shibbo- 
leths. With such original watchwords did the young 
iconoclasts face their task. And though, through the 
folly of the old and decrepit, they were not allowed 
to burn Shakespeare’s plays, they did substitute for the 
weary and listless rhythms of Swinburne and Tennyson, 
the gay, tripping measures of rhyimeless and impressionistic 
verse. Though they were not allowed to blow up Chartres 
Cathedral, they did produce buildings like bandboxes, 
to symbolize their freedom. Though they were not 
allowed to rip the Rembrandts to pieces, they did give 
us the robust mirth of Cubism. The invigorating youth 
of Miss Gertrude Stein swept like a southern spring 
across our literature, and a young Mr. Epstein gave us 
all the glory of a heathen nightmare in place of our 
Christian daydreams. 

Whenever I hear a boy or girl say, “ It is the young 
we no longer believe 
29 


who are doing things to-day ; 
that a man must be old before he achieves something, 
I look back on history, and wonder at the limitations 
imposed upon genius in the days of our forefathers. 
I think of William Pitt languishing and awaiting his 
chance, and being refused the highest honours until 
he was twenty-four, and no longer in his prime. I think 
of the bent figure of Napoleon at Lodi, and of the mark 
he might have made upon the world if only youth had 
been given a chance ; of Keats who could not get a line 
published till he was well on the way to twenty. How 
much more fortunate are the young to-day, and no 
wonder their achievements are astounding. 

I have it on the highest authority that the young 
have recently been much alarmed by the intelligence 
shown by animals, and by the way in which they are 


a 


becoming more and more a part of our lives. There 
has already been a case of an animal becoming a filmes 
star, and there was, not long ago, the occasion on which 
a dog, growing tired of a lady’s baby talk, and having 
endured her chatter for five years, one day answered 
her back in language which it must have picked up 
from one of lower station than its mistress. If a dog 
can talk, what is to prevent it writing, and if it begins 
to write, where will all the young novelists be? Were 
not two critics disputing recently over the authorship 
of an anonymous book, and did not one of them swear 
that it was written by a goat, while the other maintained 
that it was written by the winner of the Hawthornden 
prize? When such a dispute can take place, clearly 
the competition is becoming keen. 

Let us, however, take heart. There is always the 
little boy who appears on the films with the great American 
Tear-Compeller. He looks not more than eight years 
old, and he earns enough for a king’s ransom. If that iy 
not giving youth a chanee, T don’t know what is. 


The Theatre 


[Ever Green.” Ar rie AprELPpHI.——‘ To SEE GOun- 
SELVES.” By E. M. DELAFiELD. = AT THE AMBASSADORS, 
“ TaAppy anp Grorious.” By Witrrip Warren, 

Av THe Gate Toearre Strupi0.] 
Oncr again the light and bright season is beginning in the 
theatres : soon we shail be submerged by Christmas annuals. 
There is an array of new revues, or of ** musical shows ”— 
as Mr. Cochran calls his Ever Green at the redecorated Adelphi. 

The plot might well be dropped out of the book, in this 
instance. It is of a rare imbecility—the incredible tale of a 
abaret star who pretends to be mother to her mother, in order 
to be also a money-making freak: a supposed sixty years 
looking (as Miss Jessie Matthews always looks) about twenty- 
two. The lady, it seems, had little confidence in her unassisted 
talent or beauty. Perhaps she was right. Miss Matthews’s 
straight fringe of dark hair is concealed under a blonde wig and 
her charming demure manner is lost in tragi-comic scenes, in one 
of which, divesting herself of most of her clothes, and calling 
upon her audience to certify that her body cannot belong to a 
sexagenarian, she achieves an effect of startling bathos. But 
this is the worst moment. The show has two brilliant acting 
successes by Miss Jean Cadell and M. Leon Morton, and it is 
magnificently equipped. It is also at moments nauseating 
in its insistence upon jokes like that well-worn one which shows 
a girls’ pension in Paris being mistaken, by a low comedian, 
for tout autre chose, as M. Morton delicately puts it. So high 
is Mr. Cochran’s standard, so receptive his mind, that one is 
always prompted to ask him for more than it might be com- 
mercially safe for him to supply. I wish he too could be offered 
a subsidy so that he might defy the grosser portion of his huge 
public. But then has not Bitter Sweet triumphed ? And is it 
not ever so much better than Ever Green ? 

Light too, fragile, but excellent in its kind, is Miss Delafield’s 
first play, To See Ourselves. I believe it will have a prolonged 
success. It is, in a good sense, a feminine comedy ; one may 
even say a face-cream and Jip-stick idyll. True,one has very 
very often met the wife, no longer young, wearying a little of 
humdrum life with a boorish husband who never notices 
her because she és his wife. Like Madame Bovary, Miss 
Delafield’s Caroline is bored, and full of imagination. But 
she is too respectable, or too devoted, to be dangerously 
romantic. Besides, in the depths of Devonshire, what 
temptation can a woman find? I think it was a pity that 
Caroline tried for a moment to find one in her sister’s young 
man. The scene where they play at making love requires the 
most skilful acting from Miss Marda Vanne and Mr. Maurice 
Evans to save it. It is the only scene that sounds false. 
In real life these wives, I find, are mainly absorbed in their 


gardens. It is impossible to interest them in anything but 
bulbs. They are happy enough; or, like the charwoman 


quoted in Mr. Mackail’s Approach to Shakespeare, they are wise 
enough to recognize that “ there ain’t no ’appiness in this 
world; we've got to be ‘appy without it.” However, the 
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situation becomes poignant in a conjugal bedroom scene, 
where the helplessly and heavily married lady, fading under 
her face-cream and oppressed by a bad cold, appeals to her 
boor to see how much she suffers. Better leave him alone! 
If a dolt, he is at any rate a sluggish dolt and not unkind. 
Some women would call him an ideal husband, as he is 
revealed by Mr. Nicolas Hannen in complete disguise of his 
own personality. The other night, over the wireless, Mr. 
Osbert Sitwell was calling for actors who can act—that is, 
impersonate. Mr. Hannen is one. He is not always himself. 

Are not most adults, frankly, sick of Christmas; as, 
according to Mr. Shaw, we are aii “ sick of democracy ” ? 
This year I should like to spend mine at the Gate Theatre. 
It would be rather close, rather smoky and uncomfortable, 
but I feel that it would be the only place in England where 
one could utterly forget the season—the mainly pagan orgy 
which is about to burst upon us again in all the violence of a 
multitudinous extravagance which makes it impossible to 
think of next month’s Income Tax without a shudder. 

At the Gate Mr. Peter Godfrey goes gloomily on, forgetting 
that the season of lightness and brightness is bulging its overfed 
way into the world of inhumane slaughtering. Leave others 
their Christmassy revels. Let Peter Pan, withered by a 
quarter of a century’s wrinkles, still refuse to grow up into 
sense. For me, the Gate, shrouded in foreign gloom. 

And really Mr. Wilfrid Walter's Happy and Glorious 
duologue is one of the most interesting things Mr. Godfrey 
has given us. It is the sort of play for which theatres like 
the Gate exist. It is divided into * portions and parcels of 
the dreadful past.” (Yes, how dreadful, for this century, is 
the near past!) First, we get a retrospective film-picture 
of the suffragette movement and of the deep sense of futility 
it leaves in one of its ardent martyrs. All is vanity! Oscay 
Wilde used to say that once you have succeeded in convincing 
others of the justice of a cause you cease to believe in it 
yourself. Is it also possible that to fight for a creed is to 
lose faith in it? The “she” of this play finds disillusion- 
ment, while ** he’ emerges from the next episode, which is 
the War, desperately hardened and unbelieving. We meet 
them amongst the buttercups and larks of the South Downs, 
and there they return for a sense of reality—or merely of 
release-—after their trials, of which the best bits are her 
misery as a superintendent in a tea-shop and his struggle as a 
shop-walker afflicted by the selfish garrulity of shoppers— 
two monologues in the Ruth Draper manner. They return 
to rural solitude and catch from it an impulse to fight on for 
the better things —for a vision of effort in peace. Optimistic, 
rather preachy, end ! 

Alas! the worst post-War tragedy for them,as for many of 
us, is the gradual destruction of that country beauty which 
is all they and we have left for oblivion of care! I can see a 
last touch of bitterness in a scene which would reveal 
bungalows in place of butiercups and give us motor-horns 
for larks. Mr. Williams-Ellis will agree. He might rewrite 
Mr. Walter’s last scene. But, apart from some exaggerations 
and a falseness of misplaced sympathy here and there, this 
is a very remarkable effort, and an excellent antidote to 
Christmas. Ricuard JENNINGS. 


The Cinema 


Ir is rare to be able to recommend a film wholeheartedly, 
but Sous Les Toits de Paris, at the Athambra, 
has given me this pleasurable opportunity. I have never 
seen a film which I have enjoyed more, and my enthu- 
siastic reception of it is apparently shared by all who see it. 

Sous Les Toits de Paris is a French talkie. It is shown 
here in its original form, with no sub-titles, and with the 
theme song and dialogue in French. Its charm is chiefly 
due to its “ frenchness.”” The song Sous Les Toits de Paris 
is slight, light-hearted, and unsentimental—particularly 
suited to its function. The story of the adventures of a 
little Parisian midinette and of her various admirers could 
only happen in France. At the moment when Pola rejects 
her most ardent pursuer, instead of weeping and moaning 
(as Albert would have done in an English or German version) 
he puts out his tongue in the most ingenuous fashion. And 
this French, slightly cynical and delightfully light touch 


prevails throughout the whole story. There is nothing vulgar 
in the film, and this is a refreshing phenomenon. 

The story is told with the same lightness of touch, and 
with the sureness of style of an artist. René Claire, whose 
reputation was already established by his direction of Le 
Chapeau de Paille, has certainly here used sound and dialogue 
more skilfully than I had seen before. The film opens with a 
shot of the roofs of Paris, with the sound of singing in the 
distance. As the camera is lowered, the singing gets louder 
until we see a little crowd collected in the street lustily 
singing the theme song. The sound and photography are 
interdependent : while a street fight is going on by a railway 
bridge, we hear a train going by; when the glass door of 
a café closes, we see the people talking through it, but we 
sannot hear what they say. Just as the sound of the train 
is used to intensify the atmosphere of the setting, so dialogue 
is used when it can logically and artistically contribute to 
the story. There is something inevitable and natural about 
it. Sous Les Toits de Paris is an entirely delightful film. 

The four Marx brothers, who diverted many full houses 
in The Cocoanuts, can now be seen in the new Paramount 
picture, Animal Crackers, which is being shown at the Carlton. 
These brothers are American musical comedians (they are 
to appear in the flesh shortly at the Palace Theatre), each 
of them is amusing in an individual and original way. 
Groucho Marx is the wit of the four, and Harpo Marx, the 
buffoon. But it is Harpo who dominates the scene whenever 
he is present. If his fair curly-haired, staring, subtle-eyed 
appearance resembles anything, it can only be that of the 
Mad Hatter. He never speaks, he expresses himself only by 
action. These four brothers certainly enliven the party at 
Mrs. Rittenhouse’s ** home.” 

Whoopee, a United Artists picture, at the Tivoli, is another 
amusing entertainment of the efficient, rapidly-moving musical 
comedy variety. Mr. Eddie Cantor is extraordinarily witty 
and clever, and his jokes are not too American to be compre- 
hensible. Whoopee is an excellent example of a “techni” colour 
film: the colouring is surprisingly natural and pleasant. 

The programme arranged specially for children at the 
Imperial Institute Cinema includes Mr. John Grierson’s 
Conquest, an epic history of the North American prairie 
which he made for the Empire Marketing Board. Mr. 
Grierson, who directed Drifters so admirably, has taken as 
his model the magnificent Russian film of the Siberian- 
Turkestan railway, Turksib. He has embodied certain por- 
tions of The Covered Wagon in this film. Conquest is well 
worth seeing by adults as well as by children. Mr. Grierson’s 
experience of Russian technique has taught him the art of 
propaganda. The special holiday programme at the Imperial 
Institute Cinema is shown daily from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 
from 2.30 p.m. to 10 p.m., and on Sundays from 2.30 p.m, 
to 10 p.m. Admission is free. 


Att 


Wuy is it, I wonder, that so few people dare to give contem- 
porary oil paintings, drawings and water colours as Christmas 
presents ? Sir Joseph Duveen, in his recent book Thirty 
Years of British Art, mentions an acquaintance with an 
income of £4,000 a year who admitted that he had not a single 
original painting in his house. “It seems absurd on the 
face of it,’ Sir Joseph goes on, “ but these people—often 
persons of culture and education—have got to be taught 
that it is perfectly easy to buy a first-rate original oil painting 
by a skilful living artist for £50—or less.” 

This shyness of people about buying modern pictures is 
extraordinary. One would expect—-are we not a nation of 
gamblers ?—that the picture market would boom, yet, far 
from this being the case, the picture-buying public remains 
discreetly small. Moreover, those who do buy are influenced 
far more by individual appreciation or snobbish acquisitiveness 
than by the pious hope that their original outlay may be 
returnable to them in a few years plus an interest which would 
satisfy the aspirations of a Shylock. 

This year many galieries—apart from those which are 
having ordinary shows—are making a special effort to provide 
a solution to the Christmas present problem, and they deserve 
to be supported. After all, how many people, Christmas 
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after Christmas, both give and receive presents that range 
from £5 to £20 in price—presents which are never really 
appreciated—useless, costly things whose market value a day 
after their purchase would barely reach a third of their cost 
price? Their number n.ust be legion, and what countless 
chances are lost every year—chances of buying oil paintings, 
drawings, water colours, ceramics and painted furniture 
which will not only delight the eye, but increase in value! 
Even if the prospec tive Luyer picks a loser, he will have the 
fun of kacking his own judgment and the subsequent 
deterioration of price will be no greater than in the case of his 
ordinary presents. 

I do urge those in doubt to go round the galleries: visit 
The Venice of Henry de Waroqui at three Leicester Galleries, 
and the second exhibition by the East London Group at the 
galleries of Reid and Lefevre in King Street, St. James’s. For 
those who are interested in pottery or porcelain, I reeommend 
an hour spent at Walker’s Galleries, New Bond Street, where 
there is an exhibition of the work of those distinguished 
potters, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Vyse. 

Again, there is the Christmas show by members of the 
London Artists’ Association at Cooling Galleries, New Bond 
Street, which should be very helpful to the harassed present 
buyer. There are no paintings here, but a tremendous 
choice of presents from five shillings upwards—trays, bowls, 
needlework, lampshades and furniture. For those who are 
prepared to go above ten guineas there are tiled tables by 
Duncan Grant and Vanessa Bell, who also exhibits a delightful 
set of chairs with cross stitch panels, painted tables by 
Douglas Davidson and Raymond Coxon, and rugs by Vivian 
Pitchforth. 

At the Wertheim Gallery one can choose a present from £2 
to £200 and the range of choice stretches from the seventeenth 
century to the present day. ‘Those who jib conscientiously 
at all manifestations of contemporary art will find Victorian 
ink bottles, tea caddies, ship models, glass pictures, 
nineteenth-century lithographs of Australian views, hunting 
prints and water colours, animal drawings, and jewel caskets 
—Elizabethan, Queen Anne and Georgian—almost anything, 
in fact, from a brace-button to an anchor! With this 
pleasant gallimaufry, there are drawings by Muirhead Bone 
and Richard Sickert—at very low prices—water colours by 
Frances Hodgkins, Alexander Robinson, David Jones and 
John Banting: sculpture by Henry Moore and Barbara 
Hepworth, as well as casts of John Skeaping’s sculpture, and 
pottery by Bernard Leech. In fact, nothing could be simpler 
than to choose a Christmas present which will be counted 
unto you for righteousness, 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer rrom Moscow. 

[Our correspondent, Mr. Duranty, has lived in Russia many 
years and is the correspondent of the New York Times in Moscow. 
We publish his interesting report exactly as received and take no 
responsibility for the views or opinions expressed.—Eb. Spectator. ] 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—English newspaper-readers might well e excused of 
recent weeks for believing that the ‘“ Thermidor” of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, predicted three or four years ago by 
no less eminent a hierophant of its mysteries than Leon 
Trotsky, had come at last. Stalin assassinated, so ran the 
headlines, the Red Army in revolt, the Government over- 
thrown, and a military dictatorship in power, Moscow echoing 
to the rattle of machine-guns, its streets spattered with blood 
and rows of corpses in its squares. 

The headlines varied in vehemence, but such was their 
general purport. Curiously enough, however, none of the 
sensational reports below them had a Moscow “ dateline,” 
which may have escaped the eye of the average reader. All 
these thrilling stories hailed from Berlin, or Riga, or Hel- 
singfors, or somewhere else outside the territory of the U.S.S.R. 
Moscow correspondents were dumb, or terrorized, or isolated 
by the rupture of telephone and telegraph communication 
(this was actually stated in one message from Berlin), or 
simply, which proved to be the fact, knew nothing about these 
exciting events in their midst, 

They knew nothing for the best of reasons. ‘* Thermidor ” 
was a pure invention, manufactured out of whole cloth by 
Russian émigrés in Berlin, Riga, &e., and fed by them to 
trusting, if naive, reporters in Berlin, Riga, &c., who swal- 
lowed it like pap. Murders, mutinies, counter-revolution, 
and rows of corpses in the Theatre Square of Moscow were ail 


ep 


part of a gigantic mystification, the most amazing hoax of 
public opinion since the German “ corpse-factories ” of the 
Great War. 

Your correspondent is the last person to defend the Soviet 
censorship, whose existence and alleged severity have led some 
of the leading English newspapers to seek their information 
about events in the U.S.S.R. from Berlin or Riga rather than 
Moscow. (And, like Saul, seeking for his father’s asses, lo ! 
they have found it.) It is, nevertheless, a fact that the great 
news agencies and newspapers of Germany and the United 
States have maintained representatives in Moscow during the 
last eight years, most of whom sometimes find the censorship 
irksome, as censorships are apt to be, but rarely impeding the 
transmission of news, except for occasional. delays, for pur- 
poses of verification. At that the censorship is confined to 
telegraphic dispatches. ‘‘ Mail copy” is allowed to pass 
without restriction, and Warsaw is only twenty-four hours’ 
journey from Moscow. Setting Moscow newspaper corre- 
spondents aside, it is rather startling to find that the World 
Press swallowed all these rumours so readily, in apparent 
forgetfulness that there are now in Moscow some twenty foreign 
diplomatic Representations, including the Embassies of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and Japan, who are bound 
by no censorship, enjoy right of code telegrams and sealed 
courier bags, to say nothing of diplomatic immunity and free- 
dom of movement for their staffs. Were they also terrorized, 
is it suggested, or merely indifferent, or just ignorant and 
blind and deaf ? However it may be, none of them noticed or 
reported to their home Governments anything unusual in the 
somewhat drab life of contemporary Moscow. 

The Kolnische Zeitung, staid bourgeois organ of Rhineland 
business, has admitted that the reports of * startling events ” 
in Moscow were inspired by émigré or other anti-Soviet 
sources abroad, and has published an indignant message from 
its Moscow correspondent denouncing these ‘* preposterous 
inventions.” In addition, the correspondent explains what 
all the fuss and pother was about. It was nothing more or 
less than a smoke-screen and counter-barrage in reply to the 
act of indictment of the ‘* Engineers’ Conspiracy” which was 
published on November 11th. 

The most important of émigré organizations, the “ Financial, 
Commercial and Industrial Union” of Paris, which financed 
the ill-starred expedition of General Wrangel in 1919-20, and 
was the real ** Wrangel Government,” so astonishingly recog- 
nized by France (as M. Poincaré himself declared) on the 
eve of its total collapse, was directly accused by the Soviet act 
of indictment of fomenting and financing the attempt of a 
group of ex-bourgeois engineers and technicians in Soviet 
employment to produce an economic crisis in the U.S.S.R., 
with a view to provoking counter-revolution, which would be 
hailed by the Union and its friends in France and her allies in 
Eastern Europe, Poland, and Rumania as an excuse for new 
intervention. How far these charges were justified, or sub- 
stantiated by the trial of the engineers in question, is beside 
the mark. One thing is clear, the withers of the Union were 
not unwrung, and it and other enemies of the Soviet involved 
in the accusation leapt forward with a counter-thesis: The 
Soviet was desperate, the Five Year Plan a ghastly failure, 
Russia was starving, and the Kremlin, tottering on its base, 
had clutched at the last straw of hope, a scapegoat and excuse 
in the eleventh hour, the ‘** machinations of our enemies at 
home and abroad.” 

So the émigrés ** unscrupulously invented,” as the Kélnische 
Zeitung says, a fantastic medley of strife, massacre, and 
mutiny in the Soviet State to support its thesis that the 
Bolshivek régime was desperate and tottering to ruin. They 
found an unexpected ally in an imaginative English engineer, 
who told a reputable London newspaper—from Riga, however 
—that he personally had been eye-witness of a bloody combat 
in the streets of Moscow, after which he had seen ** rows of 
corpses” in the Central Theatre Square. All your corre- 
spondent can say is that it did not happen. There was no 
fighting, no rattle of machine-guns, no crash of bombs, no 
thud of cannon, and, finally, no corpses. A ‘terminological 
inexactitude,” as Mr. Winston Churchill, who, it seems from 
his recent article, is willing to believe anything about Soviet 
Russia, once remarked. 

Your correspondent feels that an apology is due to the 
Spectator and its readers for thus rudely challenging the 
veracity of great newspapers or of the émigré patriots of the 
Paris * Union.” But there is a certain stubbornness about 
facts which words and virulence cannot overcome. Hither 
Stalin was murdered or not; either the Bolshevik régime 
was overthrown or not; either the streets of Moscow were full 
of war’s tumult and blood and corpses or not. And your 
correspondent believes that the Spectator and its readers want 
the truth about Russia, not sugar-coated by Bolshevik 
propaganda, nor blood-coated by émigré hatred. 

In the U.S.S.R. to-day there are four important factors to 
determine national life—the Five Year Plan, the question of 
supply of goods and food, the Agrarian Reform, and the 
Intra-Party controversy. 

The Five Year Plan, however it may have been presented 
abroad, is only a budgetal programme, covering for the 
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sake of convenience five years instead of one, for the industrial 
and agrarian reconstruction of Russia upon a Socialist (that 
is, State-capitalist) basis. Its original estimates, issued in 
the autumn of 1928, required an increase of industrial pro- 
duction averaging 20 per cent. per annum, which is far in 
excess of the average increase of any capitalist State, but 
seemed feasible for a backward country like Russia, with 
its immense natural resources, which had been barely scratched 
in the past, its great reserves of man-power, and its centralized 
control. The end of the first year, September 30th, 1929, 
showed that the programme had been carried out with big 
surpluses in many directions. Accordingly, the plan was 
altered to estimate increases of production from 30 to 40 per 
cent. during the fiscal year October Ist, 1929, to September 
30th, 1930. This raised figure was not reached, although 
in almost every department of industry results materially 
surpassed the original estimates of 20 per cent. increase. 
The Soviet Press, in its effort to stimulate production and 
put into being the Kremlin ‘ slogan ”’ of self-criticism, made 
a great outcry about “shortcomings and failures of the 
(revised) Five Year Plan,” and conveyed the impression, 
quite wrongly, that the original estimates had not been 
reached. Meanwhile the plan was putting a great strain 
on the Russian people. Explained briefly, it was a tremendous 
“speculation in futures” by a whole nation, requiring 
an unprecedented “ capital investment”? of national wealth 
and energy in enterprises whose return could not be apparent 
for two or three years, railways, metallurgic and automotive 
factories, dams and power plants, &c. Most of the equip- 
ment and technical advice for these enterprises must be 
purchased from abroad, and the only way Soviet Russia 
could pay was by export of commodities, furs, food and 
such raw materials as oil, timber, coal, and manganese, all 
of which were more or less needed at home. It is the opinion 
of your correspondent that no such strain has been imposed 
on any nation in time of peace. 

The effect in Russia, where transportation is far from 
equal to what is required of it, and the new Socialist system 
of goods distribution and sale still unsatisfactory, was to 
produce an acute goods and commodity shortage throughout 
the country. Everywhere demand exceeds supply tenfold, 
and if anything like a “ free market’ was permitted, com- 
modity prices would reach vertiginous heights. Actually 
food and the important commodities are strictly rationed 
on a card system like that obtaining in Europe during the 
War, with fixed prices. No one gets as much as he wants, 
there are queues and delays and grumbling, but it is not 
true that the food rations are so inadequate as to involve 
privation, much less real hunger. There is no famine in 
Russia, nor starvation. 

What might have happened had this year’s harvest failed 
is a matter of conjecture, but it did not fail. The surplus 
of grain over the needs of both the urban and rural popula- 
tions is at least six million metric tons, probably eight or 
nine millions. The sugar-beet and cotton crops showed an 
even greater proportionate increase over the previous year. 
The U.S.S.R. is assured of enough cereals, sugar, and textiles 
to satisfy home needs. The Soviet Press, perhaps correctly, 
ascribes this jump in agricultural production to the collective 
farm movement, the Agrarian Reform, which has met 
considerable opposition among the convervative and 
individualist peasantry of Russia, but has nevertheless gained 
much ground during the past two years. To-day half of 
the farms in the chief grain-producing areas are collectivized, 
there are vast areas under cultivation by State farms, and 
their production rate per acre is from 20 to 50 per cent. 
higher than the individual holdings. The Agrarian Reform, 
however unpopular at the outset, is justifying itself by 
results, and new State cattle and pig farms, built up in the 
last nine months to replace animals slaughtered by individual 
peasants who did not like the collective system, have come 
into being to handle the meat and fat problem on a mass- 
production basis. In respect of cereal and stock production 
no impartial observer can deny that the outlook is hopeful. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all is for the best 
in the best of all Bolshevik worlds.. A bitter controversy 
has raged within the Communist Party itself about the 
tempo or rate of progress required by the Five Year Plan. 
Rykof, Tomsky, and Bukharin, and more recently a group 
of Stalin’s own “ young men” headed by Sertzof and 
Lominadze, have argued that the strain upon the nation is 
too great, that festina lente is a wiser motto than the headlong 
rush which may lead only to destruction. Stalin and the 
Kremlin do not think so and have dealt hardly with the 
Opposition. Sertzof and Lominadze have been expelled 
from the Central Committee of the Communist Party and 
it is not improbable that Rykof wiil be removed from his 
post as President of the Council of Commissars. 

As far as the intra-party discussion is concerned, the engineers’ 
trial has notably aided the Kremlin. The Russian masses 
are as sensitive to the word “ intervention” as the French 
to the thought of German “ revanche.” The trial has had 
the effect of rallying them round the Kremlin more solidly 
than ever, and far from thinking of revolt they have given 


the Kremlin carte blanche to deal as it will with intra-party 
doubters, with disaffected elements at home, and enemies 
abroad.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Your CorRESPONDENT IN Moscow. 
Moscow, December 7th. 


A Letrer From Oxrorp. 
[To the Editor of the Spxcrator.] 


Str,—I often wonder whether the freshman who comes 
up to Oxford in an October when the skies are clear and 
the leaves still full upon the trees realizes the loveliness of 
the city in which he is to make or mar his future. Certainly, 
Oxford this autumn has looked more beautiful than it has 
for many years, chiefly because of the sudden outburst 
of late summer which prolonged the autumn into a blaze of 
colour. And the freshman of to-day sees a much more beautiful 
city than did the freshman of twenty or thirty years ago. 
Despite increased traffic, rumbling motor-’buses, industrial 
developments and enormous suburbs, small things are being 
done every week to Oxford to improve it and the cumulative 
effect of several years of careful supervision are now beginning 
to affect the appearance of the city as a whole. The University 
and the City Council have made improvements separately 
which in result combine into a most satisfactory whole. 
The Meadows entrance to Christchurch, as stately an entrance 
as was ever planned, can be balanced by the clearance of 
the slum-island at the foot of Headington Hill and the conse- 
quent construction of a really attractive entry to the city. 
There still remains the approach from the railway stations, 
carelessly planned, hideously adorned and created by a genera- 
tion that almost ruined our city. But, even so, its horrors are 
being slowly confined. George Street is now widened at its 
bottle-neck and new offices and shops of impeccable design 
flank its hitherto nondescript sides. High Street has been 
improved by the refurbishment by sound architects of at 
least three delightful Georgian shopfronts, two of which 
are painted in colours other than the sodden brown and buff 
usual in Oxford lodging-houses. 

Turl Street has been embellished by the new house of the 
Rector of Lincoln, which has turned out to be a very fine piece 
of neo-Anne work. The new buildings at Magdalen have 
risen from their foundations into an impressive pile. It is 
rumoured that every undergraduate will have the equivalent 
of a London service flat: possibly this is an exaggeration. 
But undoubtedly the cry for comfort and more comfort is 
continuous. 

The future of the Bodleian is at present sub judice. We 
await the shower of good resolutions, or disguised bombshells, 
which our commissioners have been furtively manufacturing 
these many months past. In any case there will be hats in 
the air and wigs on the grass. The mountain will either 
come to the prophet in Broad Street, or else the prophet 
will go to a remoter mountain. 

Mr. Pierpoint Morgan has modestly honoured us and we 
him. Sir W. Morris has made to the University a most generous 
gift and so indicated his approval of those of our activities 
that concern him. His importance is by no means confined 
to the commodities he produces, for his vision is large and 
his judgment extremely shrewd. His advice in many matters 
would be of inestimable advantage to a University in which 
business affairs are apt to be dealt with by Committees rather 
than by individuals. 

It is curious how the parrot-cry of “ decadent Oxford ” 
is now but little heard. Certainly our team in the Rugby 
football match showed no traces of it. The game was an 
almost perfect example of orthodox playing. No single 
spark of genius illumined it, and yet it was exciting from start 
to finish. The movements of the three-quarters were about 
as thrilling as those of the Prussian Guard, and as monotonous, 
yet somehow the hope of a brilliant move was always latent 
in the exercises of the players. Cambridge could only have 
won if the play had lasted another quarter of an hour. They 
never found their feet until the end. Oxford was as sound 
in defence as a team can well hope to be, and her full back 
played a superb game.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Oxrord COrRResPONDENT. 


Next Week 


Miss EveLyn UNDERHILL surveys the progress of 
the Challenge to Religious Orthodoxy. 
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Country Life 


LAND VALUATION. 
A great many landowners are deep in thought and discussion 





--much beyond the normal—over the value of their acres. 
It is generally believed that next year they will be asked 


to set their own value on their landed property. It is obvious 
that if the land is valued high it may be taxed high, if valued 
low it may be bought by the State for a song. But apart 
from this unhappy dilemma what troubles some of the owners 
is the patent fact that their land appears to have much less 
ihan no value. If they speak the truth and say that it is 
a minus quantity presumably the State might say: “Then 
pay us for taking it from you.” Here is one particular self- 
valuation of an estate :— 


Five farmhouses es ae oe £7,000 
Outbuildings ats fe oe os £2,000 
Eight cottages ee ase s £1,800 

Total .. o* a ee «. +£10,800 
Total value of estate plus land... of £6,000 
Value of land is therefore .. _ .. £4,800 


The sum is, of course, a reductio ad absurdum, for the reason 
that the buildings are valued in relation to the cost of erection 
less their antiquity ; and the whole estate is valued in relation 
to its selling price in the market to-day. The general con- 
clusion is that much land cannot be valued. There is no 
such thing as prairie value in land, which may be a liability 
in one decade and an asset in the next. 

* * * * 
More Licur. 

A letter has just reached me from a Warwickshire corres 
pondent who gives the news that solely owing to the discus- 
sion in the Spectator on more light for poor people an owner of 
a number of four hundred years’ old cottages has begun to 
equip a selection with electric light. Some _ interesting 
figures on the exact cost are given. At the same time it is 
publicly announced that farms in the West are being wired 
at the company’s expense in return for a promise of a minimum 
consumption per year; and that already it is decided that 
the experiment is a success. In my experience (of Danish, 
not English farms) the supply of electric light to outbuildings 
has had a most beneficial influence, not so much on behalf 
of the animals as in making the work of tendance on stock 
a pleasant and popular occupation with country women. 
And women after all often possess a gift, peculiar to their 
sex, of insight into the ways and needs of domestic animals. 
It may be added that women (as one sees especially in 
France) have a shrewder eye to the economies of farming. 

* * * * 


A Brirps’ LARDER. 

A delightfully ingenious, though simple, apparatus for 
holding the food we put out for garden birds has been sent to 
me for criticism by a bird lover from the Hassocks Orchard in 
Sussex. It consists in essence of a thick-sided oblong box 
much deeper than broad or long and tapering a little 
upwards. The top projects making a sort of eaves. Each 
side of the box under the eaves has a round hole, cut a little 
higher on the N. and S. side (as bridge players say) than on 
Ix. and W. Under each hole—and this is the particular attrac- 
tion of the little feeding box—is a perch slightly tilted up out 
of the perpendicular. The device gives other birds than the 
tits or such good climbers a chance of entering the box after the 
food, or pecking it if it protrudes from the holes. In all cases 
the perch helps to give you a very clear view of the birds and 
their acrobatic skill. The box is of course suspended from a 
staple in the middle of the lid. 

* i 
A PorcuLar Foon 

Probably many people other than myself have been dis- 
appointed to find that birds are not as a rule fond of porridge, 
a form of food that is often at hand at breakfast time when 
most of us attend to the wants of our birds. They neglect the 
porridge in open weather ; and if they would eat it under the 
compulsion of frost they are prevented, for it freezes into an 
impenetrable lump, It delights me to discover that though 
they will not eat cooked porridge, a great many species rejoice 
in raw Quaker Oats, in spite of its rather dry and dusty 


appearance. Birds are curiously faddy about varieties of 
grain. Oats are not as a rule a favourite ; and most birds, 
partridges above others, have a strong preference for barley, 
even over wheat. I see that a writer in the most excellent 
monthly publication by the Country Gentleman’s Association, 
avers that they refuse altogether to eat rice. 
% * * * 

SQUIRREL v. Birp. 

Anumber of correspondents—witnessing the scarcely credible 
spread of the alien—lament that the grey squirrels clear the bird 
table and drive off all competitors. It is, I think, enough pro- 
tection to have your bird table broad with a single central leg 
though other more elaborate devices, such as an_ inverted 
bowl on a high post, are suggested. On the subject of this 
squirrel’s habits, it is curious that it has followed the lead 
of the little owl and taken to rabbit holes for protection. Both 
are frequently bolted by ferrets. | In one afternoon’s ferreting 
by a keeper in my neighbourhood it was alleged that the 
number of little owls and rabbits was about equal. The resort 
is more natural to the owl than the squirrel tribes. I shall 
never forget the puzzled behaviour of a very first-class re- 
triever who, sent to bring in a pheasant thought to have fallen 
near a burrow, came back with a tawny owl. In spite of the 
owl's vigorous objections the dog brought the bird unharmed, 
a wonderful test of both mouth and temper. 

* * t * 


GROUND-LOVING OwLs. 

Though we know this fondness of the tribe for the ground; 
instances continually surprise us. For example, a naturalist, 
walking last week across a Norfolk marsh, flushed seven 
short-eared owls from a small patch of heather which they 
had made their diurnal retreat, and where he found every sign 
of continuous residence. I have had a like experience on a 
marsh in South Wales. To find yourself in the middle of 
such rarely seen birds fluttering round about you in full 
daylight gives a sense—what shall I say ?—of uncomfortable 
unreality. It is like a quotation from a nightmare, which no 
one can give quite accurately ! The oddity of the impression, 
so far as I can recollect it, was increased by the sight of snipe 
threading their eccentric way through the strange cloud of 
witnesses. 

* * * * 
An AFFECTIONATE PIGEON. 

This is the true story of a family of homer pigeons. A 
single bird (with a ring on its leg) appeared on the roof of a 
Dorset home. It presently found a mate and built a nest. 
Soon after the eggs were hatched the hen bird was blown by 
a violent gale against a projecting edge of the eaves and 
wounded to the death. The male bird carried on the parental 
duties with self-sacrificing vigour, and the two youngsters 
grew and flourished. Presently they were caught up and 
presented to a friend some three miles away. In spite of 
the distance and their youth the youngsters returned to the 
home after several days ; and the moping parent gave almost 
human expression to his joy. He fondled the returned 
babes, fussed round them, and in effect kissed them again and 
again, rubbing his beak against the others’ in the way of 
mating penguins or grebes. Later the cock bird found 
another mate, and now the colony of squatters is increased 
to six. 

a * * * 

Birds certainly show a strength of affeetion that may 
compare with a man’s or a dog’s. Indeed, the bird is often 
superior to the mammal. A number of species—perhaps 
more than we know—mate for life; and many examples are 
on record——-among raven, penguin and ducks—of the almost 
inconsolable nature of their grief if the mate is lost. We 
have to set against this the strange revulsion of feeling— 
shown emphatically by some gallinaceous birds and by robins 
—-against their grown young ; but this is probably a necessity 
among birds which bring up two or more broods in the year. 
That birds may become almost absurdly fond of people needs 
no arguing. Every aviculturist can give examples. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


EGYPT'S POLITICAL STATE 
[Yo the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

S1r,— Egypt has always longed and struggled for constitutional 
government. So, no sooner was the Sarwat Ministry formed 
after the Declaration of Independence, than a committee was 
formed to draw up a regular Constitution. The result of its 
labours was a most up-to-date Constitution, which later 
events proved to be somewhat too much for the condition 
of the country. But what made things worse one year after 
the establishment of the Parliamentary régime was the 
successful attempt of the Wafd to replace the ‘* two-degrees 
Electoral Law” by an “ Electoral Law of direct suffrage.” 
This system of direct election, it must be remembered, has 
only been reached in other countries after long and protracted 
experience. What was feared has thus taken place. The 
Parliamentary régime, during the last six years, instead of 
contributing to the tranquillity and well-being of the people, 
became a source of grave political crises and violent internal 
complications. This left the worst possible stamp on the 
moral and economic side of the country. 

In 1928 it was found necessary to cure the evils by the 
suspension of the Constitution for three years. Circumstances, 
however, altered the course of events. The conversations 
that took place between the then Prime Minister of Egypt 
and the British Foreign Secretary resulted in Mr. Henderson 
presenting Egypt with a set of proposals that were expected 
to serve as a basis for a_ treaty of alliance between 
Egypt and Great Britain. The censtitutional régime, 
despite its serious defects, had to be restored, and 
elections took place on the lines of the Electoral Law of 
direct suffrage, exactly as it is the case in England, regardless 
of the great differences between the two countries concerning 
ecucation, customs and the development in representative 
institutions. It is noteworthy that the Wafd has deliberately 
refused to express any opinion about the British proposals 
during the elections, for fear of committing itself in some 
form or other. The real justification for the election—viz., 
to consult the people about the Proposals, was, therefore, 
missing. 

Weakened by their mismanagement of Egyptian affairs 
and by their failure in the negotiations in London, the Wafd 
Government wanted to strengthen their position by making 
laws. The first law was for the creation of a High Court of 
Cassation, to be the Supreme Court in Egypt. This law 
contained stipulations of a very serious character, namely, 
that judges were to be appointed irrespective of the present 
laws and regulations concerning employment, and_ that 
they were to be indismissible. This wou!d mean that the 
Court which would be the last resort for justice would be 
absolutely Wafdist. The second law was about the trial 
of Ministers. The underlying motive of this law was to 
supply the Wafds with a guarantee to remain in office in all 
circumstanees and in the face of internal and external com- 
plications. Tis Majesty the King has rightly found out that 

‘this law is premature, and using his constitutional rights 
put the two draft laws aside. The Wafd Government ten- 
dered its resignation at once, without consulting its supporters 
in Parliament or even the members of the Wafd. 

The fears of those who knew all the facts of the situation 
were not without foundation. It was inevitable to form a 
new Cabinet from the ranks of the more reasonable elements : 
firstly, to restore peace and order; and secondly, to reform 
the electoral law in order to assure for the country a truer 
and more adequate representation in Parliament. 

The honour of such a mission has been entrusted to me. 
His Majesty the King has honoured me by asking me to 
form the new government; and I am pleased to declare 
that I have scored undeniable success as far as the first 
objective is concerned. As to the second, I am also glad 
to announce the achievement of having prepared a scheme 
icr reforming the constitutional régime of the country. 

Our supreme desire was to find out the systems most suitable 
for the present condition of the country. But I must hasten 
to declare that the fundamental basis of the Constitution 
has been left intact, together with the articles concerning 
the liberties and the rights which the people have gained 


the Editor 


after long and strenuous struggles. It is well-known that 
the problem of electoral laws of direct suffrage has not yet 
been solved in many countries. The electoral law of Great 
Britain herself is still liable to revision, so that the repre- 
sentation of the people should be as near perfection as possible. 
There should be, therefore, no surprise if we have introduced 
the modifications that we have thought fit for our country’s 
customs, inclinations, and educational standing. No one 
knows the Egyptian peasant better than we do. He is a 
very hard-working man who is totally absorbed in his field 
and village. He hardly leaves his village. Whenever he 
wants anything he generally sends his wife to the market 
to get it while he spends his valuable time working hard on 
his field. He has no other horizon besides that of his village. 
He is illiterate, and it is only absurd to ask him to elect a lawyer 
who lives some fifty or sixty miles away from his village. 
But now the system is changed. Universal suffrage is stills 
maintained for all Egyptians, but instead of the elector 
electing a candidate they do not know, they now elect one 
of them who is superior to them in experience and knowledge, 
and who is better fitted to judge the qualifications of the 
various candidates. If we have laid some restrictions about 
those elector-delegates, we have not gone much farther than 
what was followed in England itself some time ago. 

I feel inclined to believe that these reforms will be appre- 
ciated by all Egyptians, and my only hope is that they should 
not be misunderstood abroad. 

If our hopes are realised, the agreement between the Egyptian 
and the British nations becomes a certainty, thanks to the 
spirit of good-will in a country undisturbed by internal disputes 
created by apprehensions whenever an attempt to come to 
an understanding with a foreign poweris made.—I am, Sir, &c., 

IsMAIL Sipky. 


[We welcome His Excellency Ismail Sidky Pasha’s letter, 
and hope that the agreement between the Egyptian and 
British people, for which he is striving, will soon be brought to 
pass.—Ep. Spectator.]| 


DEMOCRACY LISTENS IN 

[Vo the Editor of the SpecTatTor.]| 
Str,—Mr. Leonard Woolf makes a piausible plea for broad- 
east talks and debates of a more controversial character 
than those that are now heard, and as an occasional broad- 
easter and a regular listener I heartily agree with it. Con- 
troversy is the brain’s breath. Where there is no controversy 
the mind wilts. One has only to live in a small country 
town, in which the desire for “ good taste”? has become a 
form of mental paralysis, to discover, say, at a drawing- 
room mecting, the instantaneously stimulative effect of the 
mildest question which is not obsequiously polite to the 
speaker. 

In my neighbourhood a gentleman lately forgot himself 
at a meeting in a drawing-room to the extent of asking a 
slightly critical question of the chairman, who was accustomed 
to auditors who remain mum in the belief that a servile 
silence is a sign of good taste. The effect was electrical. 
Men and women who were apparently dead were immediately 
restored to intellectual life, and for several days after the 
meeting ended, discussion raged round the town on the question 
of the interrogator’s taste. ‘ Well, what was the good of 
that ?’’ you enquire. 

The good of it was that the subject of the drawing-room 
address was more widely and frequently ventilated than it 
could have been had its propaganda been left to the original 
speaker, whose tepid tones sent three-fourths of his listeners 
into a deeper mental apathy than that in which they habitually 
live. People who were not present at the meeting were 
told about it, and the cause which was advocated received 
consideration which would never have been given to it even 
after a dozen addresses by the perfect gentleman who ad- 
dressed the drawing-room. 

Any person who has tried to run a society for argument 
and discussion knows that the sure means of ruining it is 
to eliminate from its programme anything of a controversial 
character. In a society from which all disputatious stulf 
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has been extirpated the seeds of sudden death are sown. 
I believe IT am right when I assert that the majority of listeners 
to broadcast talks are profoundly bored by speakers who 
are doing their best not to offend anybody. I believe, too, 
that the officials of the B.B.C. will agree with the statement 
that the greatest number of letters is received after a talk 
by a speaker on a controversial topic. The overwhelming 
mass of us are too prone to associate with those who agree 
with us, and the most ill-informed man in any community 
is the one who reads only the newspaper that he likes. 

What distinguishes the B.B.C. from any other organization 
is its possession of the most diverse audience in the country. 
One man reads the 7'imes, another reads the News Chronicle, 
a third reads the Daily Herald, but nearly all of us listen in. 
A broadcaster, therefore, has a unique assembly of auditors : 
Conservatives, Liberals, Labour men, Socialists, Communists, 
non-party men and wobblers; and he is able to engage a 
greater variety of minds and opinions than he could possibly 
engage by any other means in circumstances of calm and 
reflection. A man generally reads his newspaper in discom- 
fort and haste. Thousands of people attempt to inform 
themselves of the morning’s news and opinions in crowded 
railway carriages, with the result that five minutes after 
they have ceased to read their paper they cannot give you 
an accurate or intelligent account of what they have seen in 
it. But the listener is able to take a “ talk’ in some ease 
and leisure, and to give attention to it. He is not subject 
to the inflammation which we call the mass-mood, nor is he 
rushed into spurious enthusiasms by the infection of the 
mob-spirit. He is usually alone when he listens, or in the 
company of no more than three or four persons, and he is 
able to listen tolerantly to the most diverse opinions and 
disputable statements without losing his temper or inflaming 
himself with party passions. If he is provoked by the 
speaker, his provocation is subjected to some discipline, 
for before he can answer back, he must find a pen and ink 
and some paper and undergo mental exercise. If the speaker 
is abusive and absurd, the listener simply turns him off, 
and allows him to yap into the void!... 

Some persons, afraid to listen to unorthodox opinions, 
assume that a speaker has misled an audience merely because 
the audience has not troubled to contradict him. They are 
as stupid as was Dr. Johnson when he declared that people 
can only dispute with good humour when they do not believe 
in the truth of the topics they dispute. In a long experience 
of public discussion I have never known people more avid 
to answer back than B.B.C. listeners. An ordinary audience 
is unwilling to question a speaker, even when questions 
are ardently solicited, but a B.B.C. audience can scarcely 
be prevented from asking questions or disputing assertions. 
The fear, therefore, that listeners may be misled by unscru- 
pulous controversialists is a baseless one, especially if care be 
taken that one controversialist is answered by another. 
I entirely support Mr. Woolf’s proposal that talks and debates 
on Russia and India, even when given or conducted by 
extremists, are likely to be of immense educative value. 
Those who protest in Parliament against the broadcast talks 
from Russian Reds seem to me to be suffering from myopia. 
Do they suppose that those of us who listen are mindless 
and incapable of discriminating between sense and tosh ? 
The best remedy for a fool is to let him open his mouth. 
Many men have been accounted wise merely because they 
When they talked their reputation for sagacity 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Sr. JOHN ERvINE, 


were silent. 
was reduced or blown to smithereens.- 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Spxcraror.] 

Sin,— From the cabies received in India it seems clear that 
Federalism is the fashion in London, and Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 
said at the plenary session of the Conference that he was now 
a “convert” to it. Mr. Sastri also said that “the idea of 
federation was comparatively new.” I would like to point out 
that this idea is at least twelve years old. It was first expressed 
by the Council of the European Association in 1918, in their 
« final statement’ on the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
Scheme. That statement said :— 

“That, in initiating and encouraging progress towards repre- 
sentative Government, the possibility of the real people of India 


developing another ideal of self-government, such as that of a 
Federation of Indian States, should be kept in view, and that tho 
main endeavour should be to foster qualities and aptitudes, which 
must prove beneficial to India, whatever her political future, rather 
than to force on a system which may eventually prove unacceptablo 
to the bulk of the Indian people.” 

It must be recalled also that Sir Frederic Whyte, before he left 
India, was conducting researches into its possibility with the 
connivance of the Government of India.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Poona, India. J.D. I. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrsror.] 
Sir,—I write this letter in all humility considering my in. 
experience in political affairs. The following suggestion may 
seem far-fetched at the moment, but I hope it may be given 
mature consideration. 

I feel that the Round Table Conference will render great 
service if it arrives at a settlement with British statesmen 
regarding the brd@ad principles of an Indian Constitution. If, 
however, it settles down to lay out details of a Constitution, it 
may be stretching beyond the limits of what it can achieve of 
permanent value. 

It is becoming clear that Parliament would carry through 
any proposals agreed to unanimously at the Conference. It 
is not so certain that India as a whole will accept a Consti- 
tution ready made from London. I am, for instance, a Con- 
gressite not belonging to the extreme wing, and though I would 
accept * the substance of Independence ”’ which may come to 
* Dominion Status with definite safeguards,’ I cannot see 
how I can accept a ready made Constitution, in the formation 
of which Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Mandan Mohan 
Malaviya, Mahatma Gandhi, Vithalbhai Patel, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru and many Mohammedan leaders 
who are in gaol (I do not quote names because from many 
prominent figures I may not be able to choose two or three 
best suited for the framing of a Constitution) have not assisted. 
I have given a personal cxample, for I feel that many young 
men would be in the same predicament as myself. There 
would, of course, be many others who would not look at any- 
thing the Round Table Conference may achieve, and it is 
difficult to estimate their strength. 

I have always recognized the ability and erudition of some 
Liberal leaders. But you would agree with me that there is no 
Liberal party in India, and the leaders have no definite follow- 
ing. At present when there is a strong Independence move- 
ment in the country (and from all Indian accounts it appears 
that its strength is growing and not diminishing), it is difficult 
to see how India can pocket her pride and accept anything 
which may appear as thrust from above. Unless a com- 
promise can be arrived at with the Congress party no per- 
manent and lasting solution from the present impasse will be 
found. 

It is true that broad principles cannot be settled by the 
Conference unanimously until detailed discussion of out- 
standing problems has taken place. But after these questions 
are threshed out and broad principles of policy laid down, and 
before settling the actual details of the Constitution, a generous 
offer should be made of letting India decide her own Consti- 
tution. Provided the broad principles concede ** the substance 
of Independence ” or ‘** Dominion Status with definite safc- 
guards ” such an offer of equality and friendship cannot fail 
to evoke response. 

Perhaps in the above method of Constitution-making a few 
adjustments in the principles would have to be made to meet 
the view of Congress people. But they are by no means un- 
reasonable people. Perhaps at such Constitution-making a 
Gandhi would prevail more than a Sapru.§ But India would 
have secured what she wants—namely, the right of self- 
determination, 

My purpose in writing this letter is to give you an epitome, 
if I can, of the youthful and reasoning India. If by this 
effort I may make you appreciate the feelings of young India 
a shade better, I shall consider myself amply rewarded.—I am, 
Sir, &e¢., Armas S. IKAMLANi. 

46, Lancaster Gaie, W. 2. 

[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Sir,—I tried, but was too late, to delete the erroneous state- 
ment that the Sikhs intermarry with the Hindus. What is 
true, and complicates the problem, is the difficulty of knowing 
how many orthodox Sikhs there are, so many come under the 
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influence of the. Arya Samaj or Hinduism, thereby ceasing to 
be strict Sikhs. The Akali trouble arose partly from this 
cause. 

Perhaps the expression ** bad blood,” to which Mr. Holme 
objects, was too strong. But at many periods during the past 
year Calcutta European opinion has tended to annoyance 
with what has seemed the defeatism of some of the Bombay 
European business community. There is no question that the 
latter have been sharply criticized. The Caleutta European 
community is in a much stronger and more independent posi- 
tion than the Bombay one.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Scar Top, Boars Hill, Oxford. Epwarb Trompson. 


ARMAMENTS 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,— At last, after four and a half years, something definite 


_ has been accomplished by the Preparatory Commission, and a 


framework has been drawn up for a scheme by means of which 
it will be possible to compare the figures of Armaments (Navy, 
Army, Air, Costs) of different countries and also, year by 
year, to compare the figures of one year with those of previous 
years. Some agreement has been reached’about some things. 
Something has been done. A start has been made. It is easy 
to be critical, but, in the cireumstances, what better 
scheme could have been drawn up? And who could better 
have represented this country than Lord Cecil? Without 
agreement there can be no start, no progress, nothing. Without 
agreement there would be no Disarmament Conference, and 
without a Conference there would be nothing to keep public 
opinion interested and informed. 

The Spectator says ** an ensured bad start for the Con- 
ference may lead to disaster.” That may be true, but it is 
equally true to say that no start at all may lead to greater 
disaster. There is always a chance that a bad start may 
change later into something better, but until a start is made 
things must inevitably go on getting worse and worse. 

The peoples of the world were getting impatient, but now 
they can feel more hopeful and make renewed offorts to secure 
the whole-hearted support and the emphatic assertion of the 
peoples of the world for an international agreement about 
Armaments.— I am, Sir, &e., J. D. ALLEN 

St. Albans, Herts. Vice-Admiral (retired). 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION 
|To the Lditor of the Srecratror.| 
Sin,—The sting of your article * Another Short Cut,” pouring 
its Victorian vial of mild vitriol upon Sir Oswald Moslev 
and his co-signatories, resides chiefly in the sentence that if 
our small island * cannot thrive on its export trade, it is 
difficult to sce how it can thrive at all.” 

That is the position of you Free Traders. We Protectionists 
believe we can thrive on our home markets. All the remedy 
you can suggest (as Mr. Strachey so well puts it) is “to send 
our statesmen bleating round Europe with everything to 
ask for, and nothing to offer.” We, on the contrary, have a 
constructive policy. Protection, you say, is in flat contra- 
diction to Labour's traditional policy of internationalism. 
Ts it? Surely Labour is basically Protectionist. How can 
there be guaranteed wages without guaranteed markets ? 
And how can we rely---as you, Sir, would ‘have us do—on 
foreign countries for our trade, when those countries are 
themselves manufacturing the articles we used to sell to 
them ? 

To say that economic nationalism is an accursed thing 
seems to me to be the result of shallow or senile thinking. 
No one thinks me a dangerous character because I like pro- 
tection in my private life. In spite of policemen, walls, and 
other safeguards to my home (indeed, because of the sense 
of security they give me) I am ready to co-operate with my 
neighbour. I can conceive of an age when no external restraints 
may be necessary, but meanwhile the absence of barriers 
hetween individuals, as between nations, would not make 
for peace, but for anarehy. A world of high tariffs, with cach 
nation relying mainly on its home market and securely based 
on agriculture (the root of all sane living) would not necessarily 
be a world ripe for war: on the contrary, I think that it 
would be a stable and contented world, and that the Free 


Trader's paradise (which is really very like a free fight for 
markets) would lead to a state of affairs (if the nations of the 
world were ever misguided enough to adopt it) in which the 
horrors of peaceful industrial penetration could be alleviated 
only by the lesser horrors of war.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Vira NUOVA. 


FISCAL ALLIANCE 
{To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—Pious resolutions by international bodies have failed 
dismally to secure a general reduction of tariffs, and, in fact, 
when once a tariff is imposed, no politician of any country 
(except Mr. Snowden) will face the odium incurred by its 
removal unless the alternative can be brought home to him as 
a direct threat. Our endeavour to reduce tariffs must therefore 
be more aggressive, and we must, if possible, secure allies. 

Our natural allies are, of course, the Dominions and Colonies 
owing allegiance to our own King, but Joseph Chamberlain's 
great dream of unhampered trade in a self-sufficient Empire is 
now clearly impossible. May I suggest, therefore, that a fiscal 
alliance with a Continental country might now be considered * 
The only country likely to accept such an arrangement would 
be Germany. If an agreement could be made for absolute 
Free Trade between Great Britain and Germany, with a 
common Customs barrier round both countries, the alliance 
would at once be joined by Austria, and we should have Free 
Trade from Aberdeen to Trieste, right through the heart of 

curope. 

A united offer might then be made to the Seandinavian 
countries, giving them the alternative of Free Trade with one 
hundred and fifty millions of customers, or an increase of 
tariffs, which would shut them off completely. The result 
would be a foregone conclusion, and the accumulated force of 
two hundred million customers could then be turned to the 
Balkans. Finally, we could negotiate with France, or even 
America. 

The consequent relations with the Dominions should not be 
impossible of adjustment. They would probably allow to our 
new fiscal allies thesame preference as we enjoy, in return for 
free access to these new European markets. This would 
deprive Great Britain of the full advantage of Colonial 
Preferences, but I think that our country would still continue 
to compete effectively in the Dominions when placed on an 
equal footing with the above mentioned European countries. — 
Iam, Sir, &c., TRADER, 


*A SCRUTINY OF FAITH” 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Sir,— Can you make room for a belated reference to the article 
on * A Serutiny of Faith,” in the Spectator of November 29th ? 
In his summing up of the Profit and Loss of * Unfaith ” 
Mr. Boumphrey quite unnecessarily sets on the debit side that 
“he ” (the main of Unfaith) * is left exposed to the full terror 
of death.” The two great Roman poets, the religious Virgil 
and the atheist Lucretius, were, I think, more nearly right in 
regarding the removal of the fear of death as an asset of 
Unfaith. 

“ Kelix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas 

* Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 

** Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque’ Acherontis avari.” 
No doubt a devout faith may “act as a drug against this 
(fear); it may * cheer the soul in death,” or enable the dying 
to say, as an obituary notice in the Times the other day had it 

** Je remercie mon Jesus de me faire marcher dans les téné bres; 

jy suis dans une paix profonde.” 
No one would wish to depreciate the value of this consolation, 
but the fear which it relieves is a fear implanted by religion 
itself. For it is on the side of Faith that there is most fear, as, 
for instance, in the case of Bunyan or of Dr. Johnson, who, 
eminently fearful himself, could not listen with patience to 
accounts of the tranquillity with which David Hume awaited 
the appreach of death. It was contrary to his conception of 
what was just and right. 

No. The balance to be struck in this matter is not between 
Faith and Unfaith, but between the comfort that Faith 
brings to many, and the distress it inflicts on others, even to 
the undermining of their reason. Mr. Boumphrey concedes too 
much.—I am, Sir, &e., SENEX, 
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DULL SERMONS 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,—The article by Padre Clayton on ‘‘ Dull Sermons ”— 
one of the most refreshing from his inimitable pen—contains 
the statement that to preach two sermons a Sunday is not 
enjoined by “ any law of Church or State.” If this is true, 
I should like him to explain the following experience. When 
I was instituted and inducted to a vicarage in the Diocese of 
York in 1922, I received—among other documents—a paper 
containing these words. 

‘In Conformity with the provisions of the 80th Section of the 

Act of Parliament 1 and 2 Victoria, cap. 106, We hereby order that 
there shall be two full Services, each of such Services to include 
a Sermon or Lecture, on every Sunday throughout the Year, in 
the Parish Church of . . . aforesaid, to the Vicarage . . . whereof 
you have this day been instituted by us.” 
On the other hand, when I was licensed to my present benefice, 
which is a perpetual-curacy, and not a ‘* Vicarage’ in the 
technical sense, I received no such document. When Mr. 
Clayton was instituted to All Hallows, Barking-by-the-Tower, 
did he receive nosuch an injunction, or has he forgotten about it ? 
Or has the Church Assembly passed a Measure on to Parliament 
repealing the 80th section of 1 and 2 Victoria, cap. 106? Or 
did Mr. Clayton know of this Act and merely mean that the 
sermon or lecture should be delivered walking about the aisles, 
and not from the pulpit ? If so, how would that cure “ very 
very ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Witmor Brooxu 

Lea Vicarage, Matlock. 


[V0 the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—I should like to point out to Mr. Clayton an aspect of 
sermons, however dull, he does not realize. There are a large 
number of very lonely people in the world, they do not possess 
books, or do not read much, in speech they are probably 
very inarticulate. Such persons find in sermons a human 
touch of sympathy, contact with enother soul, and the 
great relief of having thoughts and feelings they could not 
express, expressed for them. 

The more a clergymen visits, and mixes with human 
beings, the better he will be able to do this, if he understands 
Christ himself. 

Improve sermons, yes, but to do away with them would 
deprive many souls of their cnly ccentact with spiritual 
sympathy.—I am, Sir, &e., M. E. 

[We do not think Mr. Cla:ton had any intention of abolishing 
sermons; he wrote only of their improvement.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 

DIVORCE 
[To the Ediior of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—In the article on ** Divorce” in the Spectator of the 
29th ult. occurs this sentence: ‘* Marriage, the Church tells 
us, is a sacrament.” If the writer refers to the Church of 
Rome she is undoubtedly right; on the other hand, if by 
the word Church she is (as most people would assume) alluding 
to the Church of England, she is equally certainly wrong. 
Both the Church Catechism and the Thirty-nine Articles 
state positively that there are only two sacraments, and, 
as the Twenty-fifth Article points out, marriage is not one of 
them.—I am, Sir, &e., H. J. CHaLprEcort. 

2 Willow Mansions, W.W. 6. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Str,—The remark of the Rey. Francis Underhill, writing on 
“ Divorce’ in your issue of December 6th, to the effect 
that very little attack has been directed against the pro- 
nouncement of the Lambeth Conference against the innocent 
party, lacks foundation in fact. If public protest has not 
been made, it is not because the conscience of good people 
is satisfied with the pronouncement; the contrary is the 
case. The truth seems to be that nothing is said because 
religious-minded people are despairing of State action, and 
are hopeless of any approach to the spit of Jesus Christ in 
matters of marriage, where His Spirit is most to seek. Mr. 
Underhill admits that the decision of the Conference is 
illogical ; but he omits to add that it is illegal, and that any 
priest who refused to give Communion to the innocent party, 
could and should be punished under the Ecclesiastical Law. 
Mr. Underhill also refers to what he calls *“‘ the administration 


of the law of marriage of the Catholic Church.” It would be 
illuminating if he were to ask himself where the law of that 
Church is to be found, and in what way it is binding on 
members of the Church of England as by law Established.— 
I am, Sir, &e., W. F. Gerxre-Cosps, 
Chairman, Marriage Law Reform League. 
13 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Srr,—The Rev. Francis Underhill says ‘* No serious person 
who has thought out the consequences of laxity, as seen in the 
ruined lives of men and women, will desire that easy divorce 
should invade our part of the world.” This, surely, is putting 
the cart before the horse, for he ignores the far greater and 
present evil of immorality consequent upon restricted divorce 
and also the ruined lives of those now separated either legally 
or voluntarily—and their numbers are legion. 

These laws exist here only because of the mental lethargy of 
those placed in authority, misnamed conservatism. Unkind 
people might with much reason call it stupidity. We are a 
sane peopie and the last of all likely to run amok in matters of 
this kind.—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. Patmer Evans. 

140 Queen’s Road, W’. 2. , 


SPORTSMAN 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—There arises the need for a new word applicable only 
to the hunter—the man, not the horse—and others whose 
pastime is of a similar nature. 

I am no etymologist, but beg to suggest that ‘ furrocks ” 
might answer the purpose. Should the word be adopted, I am 
convinced that etymologists of the next century would widely 
disagree as to its derivation. Some would maintain that it 
is a hybrid from ‘ fur ’’—referring to the wild beast, and the 
Greek Ovs denoting the steel trap with sharp teeth, in which 
the fur or the beast was caught. Others, not without reason, 
would protest that the root was the Latin ** ferox,”’ the hunter 
and not the hunted being referred to. Those maintaining the 
Latin origin would support their argument by pointing out 
that as a rule words denoting activities of the mind only are 
borrowed from the Greek, such as ** philosophy,” ‘ psychology,” 
&e., whereas terms denoting physical violence, such as 
** pugnacious,” “‘ sanguinary,” &c., almost invariably have a 
Latin origin. 

To trace the history of words and hunt for their origin is a 
fine sport—the more patchy the scent the more exciting the 
chase.—I am, Sir, &e., W. J. 


“BUTCHERY AND THE LAW” 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sir,—May I, in writing to congratulate and heartily thank you 
for your article in last week's Speciator, crave leave to supple- 
ment it after reading the report of the debate on Colonel 
Moore’s Humane Slaughter Bill ? 

The ostensible grounds of opposition are a possible increase in 
the time required to kill a definite number of pigs, and the 
entirely unsubstantiated assertion that pigs humanely stunned 
before sticking are more apt to show what is termed ‘* blood- 
splash,” i.e., a congestion of the smalier blood-vessels which, 
if present, blemishes the appearance of the meat and may 
interfere with perfect curing. 

It is therefore essential that everybody should be made 
aware: (1) of the existence of this capillary congestion long 
before the humane killer was heard of ; (2) that there is a mass 
of testimony to the fact that stunning before sticking does not 
jnfluence its occurrence ; (8) that all evidence tends to show 
that excitement, terror, rough handling or overdriving are 
the true predisposing causes, and that when these are avoided 
no blood-splash occurs, but if these have immediately preceded 
the killing, then, whatever be the actual method of death, 
blood-splash may appear. 

I should wish to add that this question of blood-splash, 
being due to ante-mortem excitation, bas a direct bearing 
on the point which Dr. EK. Graham Little, M.P., raised in a 
letter to the Morning Post—viz.,ihe “ probability that perni- 
cious toxic cffects, produced by fear and pain, and especially 
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by fear, may result in ultimate damage to meat derived from 
animals slaughtered painfully.” Thus, then, apart from the 
unshakable moral kesis for the H. S. Bill, no citizen should 
fail to make it clear to his parliamentary representation that 
this is, as you truly say, another case of ** The Bill, the Whole 
Bill and nothing but the Bill” !—I am, Sir, &e., 


Acton Burnell, Salop, December 12th. EpirnH Warp. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS FOR 
FOOD 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir,—Consideration of the Bill before Parliament last week 
prompts us to relate our experience in regard to the slaughter 
of pigs by means of the combination of the ‘*‘ Schermer ”’ pig 
trap and captive bolt pistol. We were indebted to you, Sir, 
for bringing the trap to our notice and we have found that its 
use as a preliminary to the application of the stunning pistol 
has greatly speeded up and simplified the bringing about of 
unconsciousness in the animal prior to hoisting and bleeding. 
The method is, of course, slower than that by which the 
unsuspecting animal is shackled by the hind leg and hoisted 
fully alive and conscious on to the sticking rail, but on humani- 
tarian grounds we think this objection should not carry much 
weight as we ourselves with only one trap and one hoist easily 
slaughter at a rate exceeding sixty pigs per hour. 

With regard to blood-splash and damage to the meat this 
does not occur even in so few as one per cent. of the pigs we 
slaughter. In fact, it is so rare that it would be absurd to 
attribute it to the stunning process on the very few occasions 
on which it does occur. Experience has shown that if the 
charge in the cartridge is properly adjusted to the size of the 
animal (so that unconsciousness and not instantaneous death 
is caused) and hoisting and sticking immediately carried out 
the carcase is fully drained of blood, no splash is caused and 
the hams and sides are in no way detrimentally affected for the 
purpose of curing. 

It is now just four years since we installed the ‘“‘ Schermer ”’ 
trap and we believe that we were the first firm in this country 
to do so. Since then it has been successfully adopted in many 
abattoirs and it must be a source of gratification to you, Sir, 
that you were the means of this advance in the cause of 
humanity to animals.—I am, Sir, &e., C. A. Moss. 

(Secretary, Arthur Davy & Sons, Ltd.) 

Paternoster Row, Sheffield. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


DISARMAMENT AND THE U.S.A. 

You say in your article on ** The Collapse of Disarmament”: 
“She [the U.S.A.] is on the side of all who are ready to take their 
courage in both hands.’’ When will the U.S.A. take her 
courage in both hands and make a declaration that in case of a 
war between two countries she will boycott the aggressor and 
will allow no commerce or financial dealings, no communica- 
tion of any kind between the U.S.A. and the delinquent? 
Which was the aggressor the U.S.A. would decide for herself, 
though no doubt the decision of the League of Nations would 
have its due weight.—Conway SuipLey, Twyford Moors, nr. 
Winchester. 

Hospirat ConrrrBuTorRY SCHEMES, 

Your Redhill correspondent is evidently unaware that 
there are already some 300 Contributory Schemes operating — 
and very successfully—all over the country. So that the 
accumulated experience of these Schemes may be of service 
to any hospital or district an Association was formed at a 
Conference in Birmingham early in November. A representa- 
tive Commiitee, of which I have the honour to be Chairman, 
is considering the whole question, with a view to making these 
Schemes universal. Mr. T. W. Place, Organizing Secretary 
of the Birmingham Hospitals Contributory Scheme, Carlton 
House, Birmingham, has kindly consented to act as Honorary 
Secretary to this Association, and will be pleased to forward 
information, or details of our very successful Salisbury Scheme 
are at the disposal of any wishing to avail themselves of our 
experience.—L. S. Luckuam, M.R.C.S., J.P., Chairman, 
British Hospital Contributory Schemes Association, President, 
Salisbury Infirmary League, General Infirmary, Salisbury. 

OL_p Mains AND NEw Books. 

I read with interest H. M.'s article ‘‘Old Maids and New 
Books ” in your issue of December 13th. Itis excellent that the 
elderly spinster should be given due acknowledgment for her 
common sense and honesty. But has not the writer of the article 
carried her praise and enthusiasm a little too far? Common 
sense is an excellent thing, but in the criticism of books it seems 


to be inadequate. For one thing it is apt to be far too narrow, 
and though it may be a good thing to preserve our English 
characteristics, it is better to remember Matthew Arnold's 
definition of criticism : **The idea of a disinterested endeavour 
to learn and propagate the best that is known and thought in 
the world, and thus to establish a current of fresh and true 
ideas.” This, after all, is a far nearer approach to honesty 
than the cultivation of a neo-Victorian Philistinism—a fault 
into which we are in any case likely to fall without encourage- 
ment.. One Cobbett once in a way is splendid and good for us : 
but let us not be ruled in our literary taste by a host of she- 
Cobbetts.—M. W. Scorr, Ansford Cottage, Sherborne St. John, 
Basingstoke. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘“ Spectator,” DECEMBER [8th, 1830. 
SALARIES AND SINECURES. 

Mr. Hume was happy to observe the increased attention of 
members to such matters. 

He had, months ago, proposed that,all our expenditure, apart 
from that for the interest of the funded debt, amounting to not 
less than 21,000,000/. annually, should be thoroughly sifted by a 
committee. 

Lord Althorp replied— 

** All that I can say at present is, that Ministers intend to abolish 
all offices, no matter whether they are high or low, which are held 
by individuals performing no duties. (Cheers.) As far as we have 
yet gone in the formation of the Government, it must be evident 
to the House that we have acted upon that principle. We have 
continued no office that was not known to be useful. We have 
abolished some which were known to be useless. (Cheers.) And 
if in any department of the State we can perform the public service 
efficiently with a less number of clerks, we will not hesitate to 
reduce them, no matter whom we offend. (Cheers.) Thank God, 
the time when the country could be governed by patronage is now 
past. (Loud and continued cheering.) Where the sacrifice of 
office is the mere sacrifice of patronage, it will be made without 
the slightest hesitation, and with the most unflinching spirit.” 

Mr. Hume objected to the immense military establishment in 
the midst of profound peace. He had heard it reported out of 
doors, that Ministers meant to increase the army by seven or 
eight thousand men; he thought, on the contrary, it might bear 
a reduction of twenty thousand. 

Sir Joseph Yorke thought that the man who could diminish 
the military force at such times as the present, was fit for a strait 
jacket. 

Lord Althorp said, it was not by retrenchment alone that the 
Government intended to relieve the country, but by attending to 
the financial state of the country, and the manner in which taxes 
pressed on the industry of the people, and by reducing those taxes 
which by their excessive amount reduced themselves. He believed 
that the revenue would be increased, and relief afforded to the 
people, not by laying on new taxes, but by altering those which 
pressed heavily on industry. 


Ballade of the Poetic Life 


Tue fat men go about the streets, 
The politicians play their game, 
The prudent bishops sound retreats 
And think the martyrs much to blame : 
Honour and Love are halt and lame 
And Greed and Power are deified, 
The wild are harnessed by the tame— 
For this the poets lived and died. 


Shelley’s a trademark used on sheets : 
Aloft the sky in words of flame 
We read ** What porridge had John Keats ? 
Why, Brown’s! <A hundred years the same |! 
Areadia’s an umbrella frame, 
Milton’s a toothpaste : from the tide 
Sappho’s been dredged to rouge My Dame — 
lor this the poets lived and died. 


° 


Ah yet, to launch ideal fieets 

Lost regions in the stars to claim, 
To face all ruins and defeats, 

And sing a beaten world to shame, 

To hold each bright impossible aim 
Deep in the heart : to starve in pride 

For fame, and never know their fame — 
For this the poets lived and died. 

Envoi. 

Princess, inscribe beneath my name 
‘* He never begged, he never sighed, 

He took his medicine as it came” : 
For this the poets lived—and died. 

J. C. Squire. 
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Some Books 


Tue two final volumes of The Lives of the Noble Grecians 
and Romanes, by Plutarke, once known as North’s Plutarch, 
but now as the Nonesuch Plutarch (five vols., limited edition, 
cach 35s.), complete as fine a production as has appeared 
for some time.. Mr. Poulton’s drawings of portrait busts 
framed in elaborate designs are original and successful. The 
final volume has an added interest as containing the extra 
material from the edition of 1603, including a “Life” of Plutarch 
himself and the lives of “Nine Excellent Cheiftaines of War, 
translated out of Latine from Aemylius Probus.” The note 
at the end of Volume IV, ‘ Made and printed in France,” 
coupled with that in Volume V, ‘“ Printed and made in 
England,” and also with the fact that the illustrations were 
printed by the Curwen Press, and, we believe, the title pages 
by a fourth printer, indicate a miracle in attaining to ‘so 
perfect a model of sweet congruity.” 
* # * * 

Those who are interested in a state of society which has 
passed away and whose palate does not revolt from the 
flavour of small beer may find it worth while to pick up 
Edwardian Hey-days, a little about a lot of things, by George 
Cornwallis-West (Putnam, 15s.). If they say, after glancing 
through it, that it is fortunate such an age came to an end, 
we shall not disagree with them. At the same time it would 
be unfair to condemn Mr. Cornwallis-West for being a typical 
product of it. He was, he tells us with engaging frankness, 
an eight-months child born delicate and with a stammer. 
His mother was a famous beauty, his father was related 
to half the peerage. He went to Eton and then into the 
Guards. The marvel is that his comments should so often 
be as sensible as they are. Perhaps this is accounted for 
by the wit of his wives. He married in succession Lady 
Randolph Churchill and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, about both 
of whom he writes divertingly. Yet the book contains very 
little that is worth quotation. It is the general cumulative 
effect of it which appends an instructive footnote to social 
history. Such a record makes one feel that there is some- 
thing, after all, to be said for the Victorians. They did not 
write books like this. 

* * * C 

There have been, at one time or another, many Toyal 
Homes near London, and the volume in which Major Benton 
Fletcher has described and pictured them (Lane, 21s.) is inter- 
esting and attractive. Hampton Court and Kew, Greenwich 
and Eltham still have a royal air. At Nonsuch and Oatlands, 
Enfield and King’s Langley, Berkhampsted and Jericho (near 
Ongar) there is little or nothing surviving of their past glories. 
The remnants of Richmond Palace, where four Tudor Sove- 
reigns lived and died, are scanty. It seems very doubtful 
whether the panelled room over the gateway, which the 
author has sketched, was Elizabeth’s death chamber. But 
it may have been the room out of the window of which Robert 
Cary’s sister dropped a ring as a sign that the Queen was dead, 
and that he might ride to Edinburgh to give the welcome 
news to King James. Major Fletcher's account of Eltham 
Palace is worth noting, though few would agree with him 
that Westminster Hall alone can compare with the great hall 
at Eltham. There are others—notably, Christ Church, 
Oxford, and the Middle Temple. 

me a * 1% 

Lord D’Abernon’s will be one of the most honoured names 
when the turbid stream of the post-War period has joined the 
calm waters of history. There is no Englishman living whose 
views on finance and on international economic conditions 
should command more respect. Yet in the contemporary 
tumult his voice may well be drowned. We are profoundly 
thankful, therefore, that his speech at the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce, on November 14th, should be now available in 
pamphlet form in The Economic Crisis : Its Causes and the 
Cure (Hodder and Stoughton, Is.). Lord D’Abernon bids 
us have done with the many palliatives that are put forward 
to remedy the trade difficulties of the day. These difficulties, 
he argues, are only symptoms of a profound disease, world- 
wide in its incidence, which consists in the collapse of the gold 
standard, The annual increase of gold nowadays is inadequate 
in relation to the volume of trade. Intelligent international 


of the Week 


action can do a great deal to overcome this fundamental 
obstacle to the progress of world trade. Tariffs and other 
such expedients as hamper freedom of circulation are, as Lord 
D’Abernon says, about as useful as it would be to throw sand 
into a machine. ‘“ Fearless scientific diagnosis” of the 
influence of monetary policy on industry is the first step ; United 
States co-operation in the world question of indebtedness 
is the second necessary to avert a world-wide catastrophe. 
And, meanwhile, “* there is no sense in scoring bull's eyes on 


the wrong target.” 
* * * % 


Behind the Scenes in Many Wars is aptly named, for Lieut.- 
General Sir George MacMunpn, a gallant and distinguished 
soldier who earned his first laurels as a subaltern in China 
(being recommended for the V.C. and receiving the D.S.O.), 
was never in battle in later life, being always engaged in 
organizing work in rear. ‘There he was a valuable and highly 
trusted public servant, and saw and did much that was of 
importance ; but not of that dramatic importance with which 
imagination invests decisions taken in the field. As the 
record of a full and happy life, however, as also for the side- 
lights it throws on several phases of Indian Army administra- 
tion (Sir George was Quartermaster-General in India for four 
years) the book is not one to be neglected: it has not quite 
the grip and “ actuality ” which narratives of fighting some- 
times possess, but that is only because the author served his 
country in less conspicuous, sithough - less honourable posts, 

* co 


It is difficult to commend The Pleasures of Poetry, by Edith 
Sitwell (Duckworth, 6s.), as it deserves without seeming extrava- 
gant. Miss Sitwell has selected from Milion and the Augustan 
Agea number of poems, and has written as introduction the finest 
series of technical criticisms that the present reviewer—deeply 
interested in the technique of poetry—has ever read. With 
exemplary boldness she has tackled what we may call the 
magical effects of fine poetry, analysing them, but never 
losing sight of the fact that there remains a spirit which eannot 
be analysed. Miss Sitwell’s knowledge of poetic technique is 
severe, profound, and delicate. No living writer (unless it 
were Mr. Yeats) could have set down so lucid, so just, so 
light-footed a commentary. There is no lack of downright 
statement :— 

“The idea of ‘decoration’ in poetry is foclish and all wrong. 
Hither the physical beauty has grown from the poem, or it does 
not exist.” 

Yet there is nothing dogmatic or aggressive. The book is a 
work of love, not controversy. No poet, no student of poetry, 
no teacher dare be without it. (Incidentally, if all the last- 
named would read the paragraph on p. 13, beginning ‘ In 
my belief . . .”’ some classrooms would be better places.) 
Miss Sitwell’s selection is as individual as her criticism : 
for instance, she includes the Dunciad. Only one query 
arises, after reading her introduction. Is Smart’s ‘A Song 


to David”’ really underrated to-day ? 
* * * 


(‘* More Books of the Week” and “ General Knowledge Com: 
petition” will be found on pages 991 and 993.) 





A New Competition 


Tue Eprror offers a prize of five guineas for the 
best New Year resolutions for eight of the following 
members of the public. No resolution should be 
more than 20 words in length. 


Mr. Gandhi 

A Motorist 

A Pedestrian 

A Policeman 

A Movie Star 

A Telephone Girl 
Spectator. 


The Prime Minister 
The Home Secretary 
The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 
Lord Beaverbrook 
Dean Inge 
The Editor of the 


The Competition will close on Monday, Decem- 
ber 29th. 

The Report of the Ghost Story Competition will 
be published next week. 











Any 
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The Evolution of Itaq 


Loyalties—Mesopotamia 1914-1917. By Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold 
T. Wilson, K.C.LE., C.S.1., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Oxford University 
Press. 25s.) 

Sir ARNOLD WILSON has already done valuable work in his 
Persian Gulf and his Bibliography of Persia. 'To this he adds 
the illuminating book before us which is a personal record 
of the British campaign in Mesopotamia and of the formation 
of the new Arab State of Iraq. He was Acting Civil Com- 
missioner in Mesopotamia, having qualified for that post 
by his experiences as Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
and it is about the development of the civil administration 
that he chiefly desires to inform us. The civil side, however, 
was so inextricably mingled with the military operations 
that his narrative happens to be more military than civil. 

He points out that less has been written about the campaign 
in Turkish Arabia than about the other overseas campaigns, 
though that campaign, measured by the number of troops 
engaged, the cost, the distance from home and the area 
covered, was the greatest military operation ever undertaken 
by Great Britain, with the single great exception of the 
campaign in France and Flanders. He evidently thinks 
that the official historian of the campaign had too many 
limitations imposed upon him. He unfolds one of the most 
harrowing stories we have ever read about the sufferings 
of the British prisoners after Kut. He also describes the 
attempt to buy from the Turks freedom for the garrison 
of Kut—an incident of which even now very little is known 
in England. It was not the business of the official historian 
to deal with the civil administration and all that Sir Arnold 
says upon the subject is welcome. Many of his facts were, 
of course, stated Ly Miss Gertrude Bell in her Review of the 
Civil Administration, which was composed under _ his 
instructions. 

Sir Arnold remarks that if the British literature on the 
Mesopotamian campaign has been insufficient there is also 
a very notable lack of German and Turkish literature on 
the subject. ‘The campaign may well have become distasteful 
to both Germans and Turks, as it obliterated all their hopes. 
The Turks lost their immemorial hold, and the Germans 
had to say good-bye to their dream of gaining ultimate 
control of the Middle East Arabs by means of a predominant 
financial interest in the Bagdad railway. It is astonishing 
to remember that years before the War Germany was able 
to make her proposals in connexion with the railway seem 
so seductive to Great Britain that a Conservative Government 
was actually in favour of them. The Spectator in those 
days had a hard fight to convince the public that Germany 
would command the British mail-route to India. It is 
perhaps natural for Sir Arnold to lament the scrapping of 
much of the civil machinery which he helped to set up, but 
his pride in his creation need not blind others to the truth 
that there could be no wise political outcome except the 
independence of Iraq. 

The campaign in Mesopotamia was under a heavy dis- 
advantage from the first because it was impossible to teil 
the Arabs exactly why they ought to help us. It would 


The Sophist’s and 


The Works of Edmund Spenser. In cight volumes. Shakespeare 
Head Press. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 30 guineas the set. 
Vols. 1 and 2). 

The Ecliptic. By Joseph Gordon Macleod. (Faber and Faber. 
2s. 6d.) 

I wAVE been cutting the pages of the first two volumes of the 

new Works of Edmund Spenser, and gloating over the coloured 

woodcuts. I wish I could tell you what I feel, or show you 
one-tenth of my pleasure. I cannot. Pleasure is the most 
elusive of the privacies: it is like loverhood, or friendship : 
just a matter between oneself and oneself, with a ghost in the 
background. So to excuse myself, and to court the pardon of 
the makers of this superb edition, I will quote the first stanza 
of Spenser's Hymn of Heavenly Beautie. I wish I could quote 
it as printed here, with its royal blue title and initial letter, its 
grand rolling type set as neatly as the imprint of a dove’s foot 
on the page prepared by hand. But even as it is, it will show 


have been cruel to promise them protection without 
any certainty of being able to keep the promise. In 
the event of British failure they would have been merci- 
lessly handed over to the reprisals of their former masters, 
the Turks. Nothing is more important in war than to give 
—when it is possible—potential helpers a motive for helping 
and neutrals a motive for remaining neutral. Besides 
that, there was, of course, the enormous disadvantage of the 
mishandling of the campaign by the Indian authorities. 
Personally, we trace that mismanagement back to the year 
1906, when Lord Kitchener insisted upon the abolition of 
the Military Member of Council in India. 

Sir Arnold says that General Townshend made his rash 
advance on Kut under the impression that he had orders to 
proceed as quickly as possible to Bagdad. He did not know 
what strength was opposed to him. General Nixon was 
similarly uninformed. After the forces of General Townshend 
had been hemmed in and besieged at Kut and subjected to 
dreadful sufferings, he, on the authority of the British Govern- 
ment, offered the Turkish General, Khalil Pasha, one million 
pounds sterling for the release of the garrison. This offer was 
afterwards increased to two million pounds. Sir Arnold re- 
marks that it is difficult to imagine where the money could 
have been found or minted quickly enough. He is con- 
temptuous. But readers of British military history will 
remember that proposals have often been made unotticially, if 
not oflicially, for buying off an enemy reputed to be venal. 
After all, even a very large cash payment may mean a saving 
in lives and in the cost of fighting. It is a tempting solution 
to those who are sure that it will work. 

The agonies suffered by the survivors of the garrison who 
were taken prisoners by the Turks must be read to be believed. 
They are heartrending. Altogether out of 2,592 British rank 
and file more than 70 per cent. died of starvation, ill-treatment 
and disease which was mostly avoidable. Of the 9,300 Indian 
rank and file, and followers, at least 2,500 died. This ghastly 
Odyssey was conducted in the familiar Turkish way. The 
captives were overmarched without food or water and were 
beaten when they faltered. When they fell they were left 
to die. These were “the honoured guests of the Turkish 
nation,” in Knver Pasha’s choice phrase. 

Sir Arnold complains of the tradition, which dates back 
possibly to the Crimean War, that the Turks always * beha ve 
as gentlemen.” His indignation grows as he writes. He is 
indignant with everyone who knew at the time what was 
happening yet said nothing, as it was * policy ” not to abuse 
the Turks. He is even indignant with President Wilson, who, 
he says, knew and could have intervened instead of sticking 
pins into Great Britain about neutral rights at sea. And he 
is particularly indignant at the words of General Townshend, 
who afterwards expressed his love and admiration for Turkey. 

Out of this misery Iraq grew. Will the people of Iraq 
remember it? Truly did Béranger say : 

** Prés de la source ou chaque état commence 
Aucun épi n'est pur de sang humain.” 


Shepherd’s Calendar 


how tongue-tied I am when called upon to praise these artists 
of the Shakespeare Head Press :— 
tapt with the rage of mine own ravisht thought, 
‘Yhrough contemplation of those goodly sights, 
And glorious images in heaven wrought, 
Whose wondrous beauty breathing sweet delights, 
Do kindle love in high conceipted sprights : 
I faine to tell the things that I behold, 
But feele my wits to faile, and tongue to fold.” 


Chronological order has not been observed, for in these two 
volumes much of the later work appears, including the 
Amoretti, the linked-rhyme sonnet sequence published after 
Spenser's marriage. But the first poem in Vol. I is The 
Shepherd's Calendar. This was his first bid for fame after 
leaving Cambridge, and it appeared when he was twenty-six: 
He had not then become the almost too efficient Civil Servant, 
and therefore his heart had not been broken by the politicians, 
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He was to feel this yoke severely, for Burleigh, the all-powerful, 
was one of that rare type, men of affairs who have a brutish 
distaste for poetry and regard poets as half-wits. Spenser, in 
fact, like most good poets who take to public life, was too 
direct and incisive. He had the courage of his genius, and 
that is a quality which officials frequently lack. 

The Shepherd's Calendar is the work of a highly educated 
man addicted to philosophical principles propped up by 
pedantry. Gabriel Harvey, his mentor, was a learned proso- 
dist, and though in the poem Spenser did not follow Harvey's 
precepts on metre, he certainly accepted his friend’s influence 
in the matter of classical allegory. The poem is a Theocritan 
pastoral in twelve eclogues, one for each month. They are 
loosely connected by astrological links, and a movement of 
psychological growth and decay through the year. This 
would be well enough, but the young graduate, bursting with 
new intellectual wine, must needs saturate his poem with all 
the fashionable learning of the day: and that meant a 
copious reference to the confused and confusing population 
of Parnassus, postured in Italian and French sophistications. 
The absurd thing is, that this Renaissance hot-pot was served 
up by Spenser in archaic English decorated with northern 
provincialisms. He had to supply a glossary of words, Chau- 
cerian and Langlandish, that even by 1580 were obsolescent 
or even vanished. Even so, his genius triumphed, and the 
poem is marked by its directness and simplicity. Its liquid 
music was something not heard since Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Cressida. Already he showed his perfect power of shaping 
an idea into the confines of a single stanza. Here is a graceful 
example from the April Eclogue :— 

* Lo, how finely the graces can it foote 
To the Instrument : 
They dauncen deffly, and singen soote, 
In their meriment. 
Wants not a fourth grace, to make the daunce even ? 
Let that rowme to my Lady be yeven: 
She shal be a grace, 
To fyll the fourth place, 
And reign with the rest in heaven.” 
Notice that subtle accelerando in the last line, like a teirl ina 
valse. This power increased with experience, and twelve 
years later he had so perfected it as to produce such a stanza 
as this (from The Ruins of Time) :— 
‘Why then dooth flesh, a bubble glas of breath, 
Hunt after honour and advauncement vaine, 
And reare a trophy for devouring death, 
With so great labour and long lasting paine, 
As if his daies for ever should remain ¢ 
Sith all that in this world is great or gaie, 
Doth as a vapour vanish, and decaie.” 

The months, and their mysterious affinity with the zodiacal 
forces, have always attracted the mind of man when he is 
building up his interpretation of the Cosmos. The Dark Age 
of Materialism laughed at such schemes; but nowadays, 
under the guidance of our eminent mystico-physicists, we are 
not so sceptical. Poets, being move level-headed (star-level) 
than the man in the street, have never lost faith in the won- 
derful mythos, and in the infinite symbolism, to be found in 
the systems of the astrologers. It is interesting to-day to 
find a new poet, Mr. J. G. !facleod (a name I have not seen 
before), whose first book is a long, ambitious poem also built, 
like Spenser's first, in twelve zodiacal parts. Also, like 
Spenser, he is extremely learned, and full of theories of 
aesthetics. I suspect again the Cambridge influence, with 
Gabriel Harvey replaced by Mr. I. A. Richards and Mr. T. S. 
Eliot. The conflict in Spenser’s poem is one of love (with the 
then fashionable symbolical trimmings). The generation of 
to-day seems to have no such problem. Sexual relations are 
merely an experience in the very self-conscious effort of the 
individual “ integration,” whatever this word of the moment 
may mean. Mr. Macleod is of his age, for his poem is an 
elaborately built self-inquiry, He is as formal as Spenser, his 
poetic image being a vehicle packed with the fruits begot by 
scholarship upon intuition. His lyrical fervours are never 
allowed to burst forth spontaneously. Even the rapturous 
mood of springtime—associated by woolly-minded people 
with poetic frenzy—is disciplined. He says of it :—- 

“ Rhapsodize not: this ordered endeavour is yet the endeavear of 
engines 

Palpitating with noise of birds and motion of leaves : 

Still the seasons fit their phrasing instruments together 
Apt to the notation.” 
His admirable effort to co-ordinate every sense tnpression, 


no matter how irrelevent or obscure, gives his poem an indi- 
gestible toughness. It makes the work appear too clever, too 
humorlessly learned. It may be Mr. Macleod’s fervent 
youth fresh from contact with the University grindstone 
that makes him write such lines as :— 
“'Tiddledywog. Meh. meh. The door bursts open wide 
The Sunday china stands up horrified.” 
It is tragic to be so bitter. Surely Spenser was equally as 
disillusioned, as learned, and as lightning-like in sensuous 
perception as Mr. Macleod. All these qualities a poet needs, 
But a great poet, such as Spenser, has another quality, the 
imagination which tells him to throw away his intellectual 
pride and to write simple work so that he who runs may read 
it; simple work whose wisdom will never be fathomed by 
the most learned schools of commentators. 
Ricwarpd Cuvren, 


Dean Stanley 

A Victorian Dean. Edited by the Dean of Windsor and Hector 
Bolitho, (Chatto and Windus. 12s. €d.) 
Tue Prince Charmings of history would make an interesting 
study. All sorts of mental attributes are put down to them 
in their lifetime which they do not possess. As time goes on 
they lose this fictitious credit and the world sees that their 
admirers were spellbound. If one were to make a list of 
these wizards who have appeared in England within the last 
two hundred years, Dean Stanley would be conspicuous 
amongst them. He was not a great historian and he was a 
very poor theologian—but what a delightful man! If to 
make their readers conscious of this attraction was the 
object of the two writers collaborating in this book they have 
indeed succeeded. Lord Ernle’s Life of Stanley was, of course, 
exhaustive and can never be superseded but the present 
volume contains very much that is new, notably the journey 
to the Holy Land in which Stanley, at the Queen’s desire, 
accompanied the Prince of Wales (Edward VII). The whole 
story is told intimately in diarics and letters to his mother 
and sister—we are made to know every member of the travel- 
ling party—and, incidentally, we get a picture of Edward VII 
at the age of twenty which would soften the heart of his 
severest critic. 

Dr. Stanley, as he then was, began with a prejudice against 
the Prince, a prejudice he owed to Queen Victoria! Before 
he got back to Europe he liked him very much and on the 
liking he built in after years a real affection. Stanley had 
already written an account of the Holy Places, which had 
been a “best seller.’ The Queen sent him out to keep a spiritual 
eye on the heir to the throne, and make him take an intcrest 
in what we may call the sacred archaeology of Egypt and 
Palestine. At first the preceptor was nonplussed ! This royal 
pupil evinced an acute dislike to archacology. Pyramids and 
historie tombs bored him to tears, also he had been brought 
up to have such an overpowering notion of his dignity that 
when the party met together at meals no one spoke above his 
breath. Stanley had, as he said, to lead a horse to the water 
who simply would not drink and to lead him again and again. 
He saw that he could do nothing and with irresistible humility 
and sweetness he put his great knowledge and powers of 
telling a tale at the service of the other members of the staff 
and specially of the royal servants. Soon the innate goodness 
of the Prince’s heart began to draw the two men together. 
The Prince saw that others were entertained and he took pains 
to destroy no one’s pleasure. “I am trying to do what you 
said in your sermon,” he said once with the frankness of a child. 

Halfway through the tour, General Bruce, who was in 
command of the party, got news of the death of Stanley’s 
mother. He told the Prince, and as they had a long day’s 
journey before them it was thought best not to tell Stanley, 
to whom they knew this would mean a knockdown blow, 
until they arrived in the evening at their destination. The 
Prince arranged that his archaeological friend should remain 
near him, and so struck was Stanley by the kindness of his 
look and manner that he began to suspect some reason for 
his sympathy. Few young men of twenty would feel an 
instinetive wish to keep close to a middle-aged mentor whose 
instructions rather bored them, because he was about to 
suffer a cruel blow—-but Dean Stanley could disarm even a 
Prince on the defensive, and Edward VIL could never resist 
the appeal of sorrow. 
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Noise ! 
city Noise. The Report of the Commission appointed by Dr. 
Shirley W. Wynne, Commissioner of Health, to study Noise in 
New York City and to Develop Means of Abating It. Edited 
by Edward F. Brown, E. B. Dennis, Jr., Jean Henry, G. 
k:kdward Pendray. Noise Abatement Commission, Department 
of Health, City of New York. 
Ir has been well said that we are to-day too busy “* progressing” 
ever to live. The modern inhabitant of a great metropolis 
is too busy thrusting and pushing his personal or group 
interests to know even the possibility of enjoyment. Future 
ages may well look back in admi:ation on what they will 
mistakenly suppose was the supreme self-sacrifice of this age, 
which lived in what will seem to them an Inferno so that 
economic progress should go on at the maximum conceivable 
rate: and all in order that future ages should enjoy the 
fruits! And in that Inferno not the least horrible part will 
seem to the future student to have been the noises of 1930, 
which will have been carefully preserved for him by gramo- 
phones and talking pictures. 

But in the very heart and citadel of metropolitan progress, 
in the innermost temple of Noise, in New York itself, there 
has come a sign of revolt. A few months ago the Commissioner 
of Health to the City appointed a Commission ** to study noise 
in the City of New York and to develop means of abating it.” 
With truly American celerity the Committee, a very di- 
stinguished one, got to work and has already, besides issuing 
the interim report which is before us, effected several important 
practical reforms. When we think of American municipal 
government in terms of Mayor Thompsons and Signor A] 
Capones we are perhaps a little apt to forget this other and 
very different side. We are apt to forget the extremely 
ellicient and effective sociological work which goes on with a 
celerity unknown in this country. There is a capacity to act 
upon the findings cof Committees and Commissions, a lack of 
social resistance, which make reform and adaptation to a 
rapidly changing world very much easier than in this country. 
For example, no sooner had this Commission got to work than 
several important reforms were immediately effected. The 
two Underground systems of New York began to instal 
new and silent types of automatic turnstiles instead of their 
present clanging variety. Anyone who has ever been to 
New York and has heard the almost inconceivable racket of 


the present system will realize what this reform alone will- 


mean. Again, United States Maiis have issued a new code of 
instructions for silencing the operations of their motor trucks 
and a new by-law has been passed by the City authorities 
forbidding radio loud-speakers in the streets to operate as 
advertisements, &c. 

Perhaps the most alarming and interesting part of the 
Report deals with the effect of noise on the human body. 
A medical and scientific sub-committee was set up to consider 
this aspect of the subject. The evidence contained in this 
preliminary report is summarized as follows : 

“1, Hearing is apt to be impaired in those exposed to constant 
Joud noises. 

2. Noise interferes seriously with the efficiency of the worker, 
It lessens attention and makes concentration upon any task difficult. 

3. In the attempt to overcome the effect of noise, great strain is 
put upon the nervous system, leading to neurasthenic and psychas- 
thenic states, and necessitating frequent recuperation inthe country 
to maintain mental efficiency and alertness. 

4. Noise interferes seriously with sleep, even though in some 
eases it appears that the system is able to adjust itself so that 
wakefulness does not result. 

5. It is well established that, in addition to these other evil 
effects, the normal development of infants and young children is 
seriously interfered with by constant loud noises. 

The Committee and the Commission believe that the work 
already done proves sufficiently what every worker in New York 
City already knows if he has thought about the matter—that 
the constant racket of traffic, construction, industry, and innumer- 
able unnecessary noises added to it produces a profound depression 
upon the nervous system, reduces mental efficiency and makes for 
dukness and ill health, matters which may well concern the city 
in its efforts towards greater alertness and health among its citizens.” 

An elaborate questionnaire was compiled which was 
published in all the metropolitan newspapers and was returned 
filled up by eleven thousand New Yorkers. The result of 
this questionnaire showed that by far the most serious 
contributing factor was the noise created by motor traflic in 
all its aspects (thirty-six per cent.); after this came the 
noise of public vehicles, the Subway, the Elevated and the 
Street Cars (sixteen per cent.) ; after this, the noise created 


by Radios (twelve per cent.). These results were cross- 
checked by scientific research with noise-testing apparatus, 
and the result showed in general that the popular view was 
correct ; that is to say, that the noises complained of were, in 
fact, the largest and most constant. 

Apart from the disastrous effects of noise upon one’s 
hearing, noise apparently interferes seriously with the 
elliciency of workers. Experimental methods show that 
workers have to put out a definitely increased quantum of 
energy in order to perform a given mental task (e.g., type- 
writing a letter or doing a sum) if a noise is present. When 
we think how vast a proportion of the mental work of the 
world is done in noisy modern cities, the loss in efliciency 
which the human race must be suffering from this cause 
alone must be immense. 

The actual volume of noise which exists in New York is 
shown by the foliowing striking example. The “ traveiling 
noise laboratory ” was taken to the New York Zoo and the 
volume of sound created by the lion’s roar, the roar of the 
Siberian tiger and the Bengal tiger were respectively recorded. 
The results were then compared with those achieved while 
the ** noise laboratory * was exposed to the ordinary noises 
of a New York street. 

“This test reveals certain facts which New Yorkers must be 
prepared to face. Although a roaring lion would be audible in our 
streets at a distance of twenty or thirty feet, there are many places 
where a tiger from Siberia or Bengal could roar or snarl indefinitely 
without attracting the auditory attention of passers-by.” 

The present volume, which is, in effect, an American Blue 
Book, forms, in get-up and presentation, an astonishing 
contrast to the publications of H.M. Stationery Office. It 
is illustrated with attractive photographs, reproductions ‘of 
newspaper cartoons, on every two or three pages, while the 
text is headlined and cross-headed as if tt were a newspaper 
* story.” The report is got up with a cover which makes 
it look a little like a shilling shocker, with a very brilliant 
picture of New York City at night stretching across it from 
back to front. We are not suggesting that H.M. Stationery 
Office should take this particular example as a model for 
their Blue Books. We fear that the result of such a suggestion 
would merely be to cause an epidemic of apoplexy in that 
honoured Department. Still, we do suggest that the question 
of the presentation of Blue Books, Government and Municipal 
Reports is not one which should be neglected. After all, the 
object of some Blue Books, at any rate, is presumably to 
convey information to the public on a particular subject, and 
it is simply inefficient to attempt to convey it in a way which 
the public cannot comprehend. 


A Year of Broadcasting 
The B.B.C. Year Book, 1931. (B.B.C. 2s.) 


Tue account of the activities of the B.B.C. from November, 
1929, to the end of October, 1930, is a stimulating record of 
increasing efiiciency and public support. Licences rose steadily 
during 1980; the average number of new listeners was more 
than 20,000 a month. ‘ So far as the B.B.C. is concerned,” 
write the authors of the Report, “ there is no saturation point 
short of * wireless in every home.’ ” The number of licences 
in force on September 30th last was 3,195,553, representing 
about 12,000,000 listeners, or, roughly, every other home in 
the country. 

That, in truth, is an amazing achievement, and is due largely 
to the remarkable personality of Sir John Reith and his able 
assistants. This year the eight-storey building in Portland 
Place will be compieted, to be known as Broadcasting House, 
and it will contain every acoustical and other device known to 
science. When it is opened we shall have by far the most 
up-to-date wireless transmission system in the world; mcr- 
listeners per head of population than any country in Europe ; 
and, let us hope, the best orchestra in the world. This new 
orchestra will be “not only a source of enjoyment and pride 
to millions of British listeners, but also a worthy example to 
the world of British artistic and organising achievement. .. + 
Before long it will not be unusual or eccentric for the music- 
Jover of Vancouver, San Francisco, or Tokyo so to plan his 
listening diary as to include the best of the world’s effort. 
The B.B.C. hopes that when this time comes the B.B.C, 
Symphony Orchestra will be pre-eminent.” 
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This year saw also two full meetings of the International 
Broadcasting Union: the General Assembly at Lausanne, 
and an autumn conference at Budapest. A special committee, 
in addition, met in Paris to discuss constitutional points. 
During the coming year it is hoped that in place of the present 
5SW a new permanent short-wave station will be established 
at Daventry, with programmes adapted to the needs of the 
Empire overseas. 

One of the most important of the sections in the Report 
deals with symposia. In one of these Dean Inge, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. J. B. S. Haldane, and Sir Oliver 
Lodge took part. A second group of distinguished speakers 
was the Archbishop of York, Lord Grey of Fallodon, Sir James 
Jeans, Dame Ethel Smyth, Sir Josiah Stamp, and Sir Henry 
Newboit. More recently there have been the international 
discussions under the chairmanship of the Editor of the 
Spectator, in which-frank and informal talks have been given 
on Germany, France, and Italy. This is all to the good, but 
undoubtedly the public want to hear more, and especially 
to hear more on vital questions such as India and Russia. It 
must never be said of the B.B.C. that so soon as questions 
become really important or serious they are then ignored. 

Correspondence and the influence of the Press are matters 
only lightly touched upon in the Report, no doubt because 
it has been proved that those who write most eagerly to the 
newspapers or to Savoy Hill are not necessarily those best 
qualified to judge of the programmes, or even to express the 
opinion of the majority. Yet the B.B.C. is keenly alive to 
all currents of popular thought, and has various organisations 
of listeners throughout the country who advise those 
responsible for the programmes. However, the steady 
increase in licences sold can only mean one thing—namely, 
that the public is getting what it wants. 

The story of the North Regional transmitting station 
explains the plans that have been made to introduce alternative 
programmes for listeners in the North of England. The 
station at Moorside Edge is nearing completion and has 
been allotted the most effective wavelength in the ** medium 
band * which this country possesses. The process of changing 
over the service from the present system of low-power stations 
to the new high-power station is described. 

Chapters are devoted to the Children’s Hour, religious 
activities, educational progress, the National Chorus, poetry 
reading and the S.O.S service. Sir Frank Dyson, the 
Astronomer Royal, contributes an article on the B.B.C. 
time signals. Mr. Tyrone Guthrie foretells the future of 
broadcast drama. Scotland’s new headquarters and the 
Northern “ Proms” are the subjects of separate chapters. 
The percentages of wireless receiving licences to population 
are shown by counties in the form of a schedule and by 
means of a shaded map of HKngland. A comparison is made 
of British and American alternative programmes on 
October Ist, 1980. 

A section of the Year Book is devoted to the technique 
of broadcasting. Problems of reception and of the design 
of equipment used in transmission are explained, and typical 
queries which have been raised by listeners in correspondence 
with the B.B.C. are dealt with in several chapters. Pages 
devoted to the identification of stations should interest 
listeners who wish to receive continental programmes, and 
articles on technical progress and high quality receivers 
should attract those who like to keep abreast of improve- 
ments. Altogether this Year Book is the best of those yet 
issued and augurs well for the future. 


The World Comes of Age 


I, Americans. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Oxford University 
Press. 6s.) 
“As for the réle of mules in international relations ....” 
Who else but Professor Madariaga would begin in this way a 
chapter designed to show the futility of frontiers in the world 
of the twentieth century! This is what happened lately, he 
tells us, at Sos, the birthplace of Ferdinand the Catholic :—Men 
engaged in ploughing a field dug up a Roman sepulchre: they 
decided to bring the matter to the notice of the municipal 
authorities, but then a difficulty arose, as the field happened 
to lie in a border zone between two communes which had—for 
donkey's years I was going to say—for a very long time, at 


any rate, provided for the inhabitants of the district a subject 
of dispute. The honour of claiming this Roman tomb was 
fiercely contested, and then a local Solomon came forward 
with a proposal that each municipality should provide a mule, 
the animals should be tied to the tomb with their heads in 
opposite directions, and the tomb would be the prize of which- 
ever mule should succeed in pulling the heavy weight over to 
its own side. In this way the dispute was settled, at least as 
satisfactorily as most frontier disputes are settled! What’s 
in a frontier indeed ? ‘* As the vices of the soul poison the 
blood and show on the face, so the face of the world is scarred 
with frontiers because its soul is ill”’; frontiers are, in fact, 
the marks of our insolidarity, maintained by pressure just so 
long as there is international rivalry. 

The great new fact to-day, however, is that there is an 
equal and growing pressure from the inherent solidarity of the 
world. Slowly but surely ‘‘ commercial, industrial and per- 
sonal relations are weaving a cloth of interests into which the 
threads of capital, labour, materials, transportation, markets 
and leisure-enjoyment interweave so closely that the old 
national patterns tend to be obliterated.””. We may, therefore, 
look forward to the day not so far distant when “* the memory 
of two peoples obstinately fighting for a frontier will seem to 
us like the tragi-comie sight of two stubborn and sterile mules 
pulling to and fro at an empty sepulchre.” 

In this collection of papers Professor Madariaga in his own 
inimitable way states the case for international co-operation, 
for world government, not as any Utopian dream but as a 
necessity born of contemporary facts. The world has come 
of age, with its network of communications, relations and 
interests ; it has already had to evolve organic conditions of 
its own, namely, those activities, like the Post, that are carried 
on by means of international services, and the League of 
Nations which represents the least imperfect model of a world 
government. In order to drive home this lesson of a world 
order, which we neglect at our peril, Professor Madariaga 
employs the appropriate simile of a continuous stream of fast 
traffic which must be regulated by authority if accidents are 
to be avoided. He goes on to remind us, however, that the 
situation is even more complex, and asks us what is likely to 
happen—it is, of course, happening all the time, hence the 
world-wide economic maiady—* when all these swift cars are 
interdependent, so that when a driver presses his accelerator 
many other cars rush forward as well as his own, and when an 
accident takes place at a street corner the whole road is 
blocked and many other smashes occur.” 

Not only has the world become a physical organic unit, it 
has acquired the status of a thinking organic unit ; witness 
the continual appeal, both during and since the War, to a 
world public opinion, the desperate anxiety of statesmen, 
and even dictators, to make it clear that the responsibility 
for rending the world’s unity was not theirs in the past, nor 
will be in the future. 

How few of us, alas! have our minds attuned to this world 
symphony, how few have the capacity to think and feel as 
Weltbiirger. Most of us, whatever our nationality, are the 
** Americans *’ to whom this book is dedicated, namely, persons 
who feel that there is probably an inherent organic unity 
of men and things “ yet find it hard to part with the old 
tribal prejudices and cosy insularities.”’ 

Besides the mules there are “ bulls, Irish, Spanish and 
Italian,” there is a deal of fun at the expense of Senator 
Borah, who, having invented the outlawry of war and obtained 
world acceptance for the idea spends his waking hours in an 
effort to codify maritime law in time of war. There is a shat- 
tering chapter on the humbug of those Englishmen who seem 
to assume that Free Trade is morally superior to Protection, 
when it is simply another form of strategy for waging com- 
mercial war. We have in “ International Relief Expeditions ” 
an illuminating parallel of General Nobile’s airship flight to 
the Pole, and Mr. Kellogg’s peace balloon, both representing 
‘*a noble aim of world import but undertaken in an entirely 
national and isolationistic attitude.” Best of all among so 
many good things which make this book one of the most 
readable of the year is a chapter about the good ship ‘I’m 
Alone.’ The cause of that conflict between Canada and the 
United States, between international law and national law is 
given as the ultimate cause of all international trouble: the 
spirit of * ’'m Alone,’ W. Horsrautu Carrer. 
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A Portrait of St. Paul 


The Adventure of Paul of Tarsus. By the Rev. H. F. B. 


Mackay. (Philip Allan. 7s. 6d.) 

TuosE who know, and cherish for their vigour and enthusiasm, 
Prebendary Mackay’s previous studies of the heroes of the 
Church, will come with eager anticipations—mixed perhaps 
with a certain apprehension—to The Adventure of Paul of 
Tarsus: his most elaborate effort in this kind. They will 
find here again the remarkable talent for description, for 
giving a scene, person or situation in a phrase—‘t Timothy 
was an admirable domestic chaplain ; he possessed the tact, 
sweetness, charm and _ self-effacement necessary for that 
almost intolerable post”: the sudden and disconcerting 
flashes of wit—‘ Thecla, with the athletic energy so often 
displayed by Virgin Martyrs”: the unexpected illustrations 
drawn from contemporary life—‘* The Agora combined the 
functions of the Exchange, Bond Street and Hyde Park” 
—which marked out his earlier works from the general run of 
pious biographies. It is probable that some readers will feel 
that in these and other exercises of the historic imagination 
the author has somewhat exceeded his terms of reference : 
and will be inclined to quarrel with the picture of St. Paul 
and his companions which is here given to them. Certainly 
the Apostle of the Gentiles is caused to register many emotions 
of which no record survives in the Epistles and Acts; and 
the brilliant studies of his friends and enemies often go con- 
siderably beyond the outline sketches given by St. Luke. 
A comparison of the eleventh chapter of this book with its 
source in two verses of Acts XVI shows how complete an 
exhibit Father Mackay is capable of constructing from one 
small bone. So too many of the incidents which he feels 
must have happened are found in the end to be based on little 
more than psychological probability—some, indeed, only on 
theological desirability. Yet surely this free use of the 
historic imagination is more than compensated by the new 
and vivid sense which we gain of re-entering the past, and 
experiencing the very conditions—part homely and _ part 
heroic—in which the first victories of the Church were won. 
Here we see in the round, and as genuine human beings, 
Barnabas that “ very perfect Christian gentleman” ; Lydia, 
the prosperous and pious woman of business, anxious to make 
St. Paul as comfortable as she can; Luke, his luggage stuffed 
with “a growing packet of priceless notebooks ” ; above all, 
the fragile and sensitive child of Tarsus, who moves through 
** journeyings often, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren, in weariness and painfulness ” to a martyr’s death 
outside the walls of Rome. 

We might have guessed that St. Paul, with his untiring 
energy, religious realism and devotedness, would be specially 
dear to Prebendary Mackay. We might not have guessed— 
and the ease and liveliness of the narrative may easily obscure 
it—the wealth of detailed knowledge in history and archaeology 
which has enabled him to fill with movement and colour the 
outlines given in the New Testament, and show all the impli- 
cations often latent in a phrase. Especially interesting and 
valuable is the demonstration of St. Paul’s intensely Jewish 
outlook, and the close connexions which bound the primitive 
Church to the Old Covenant. Both those who like and those 
who dislike Prebendary Mackay’s interpretation of Paulinism 
will go back from this book to the New Testament with a 
greatly heightened appreciation of what is there to be found. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


Dogs and Cats 


Cat’s Company. By Michael Joseph. (Geoffrey Bles. 15s.) 
That Dog of Mine. By Joe Walker. (Ward Lock. 7s. 6d.) 

As Mr. Joseph says, ‘‘ the cat cannot fairly be compared with 
the dog. Four legs and a tail and a fondness for a cosy 
place on the hearthrug are about all they have in common.” 
Neither can their respective lovers ever agree. The truth is 
that every cat’s champion has more than a touch of dog 
about him: he is content to serve, to love blindly and never 
to understand. And every dog-lover has something of the 
cat about him: it pleases him to be admired, to be the 
creature upon whose whim small destinies depend. We 
have here two books which display these different attitudes. 
Mr. Joseph begins his with stories about his own cats. He 


tells of Scissors, the war-kitten who was “ missing’ when 
the division moved to another part of the line, of Lillywhite, 
who loved the sergeants’ mess, and then he goes on to 
describe the cats of peace. 

Minna Minna Mowbray, “‘a short-haired tortoiseshell tabby, 
with tiny white paws to match her piquant face,” has a whole 
chapter to herself, and we would have it longer. Minna is 
enchanting, but not an exemplary mother, even though she 
“adores having kittens.” As soon as her sons and daughters 
begin to be of importance in the household, Minna takes them 
for long walks from which they do not return to the maternal 
roof. 

Lovers of “‘ the tiger in the house > who may wish to make 
a Cat’s Pilgrimage (and there are, I am certain, many quite 
devout enough) might take Mr. Joseph’s book for guide. 
They could begin by visiting Emily, of the Home Office, call 
upon Nigger, the Law Courts’ cat,.and look in on Tabs, of 
the War Office, who is said to have “‘removed a large mouse 
from the trouser leg of a Deputy Director of Military 
Intelligence and Operations without waking its wearer.” 
They could look up Donald and Jenny, of the Guildhall, and 
Abanazar, who lives at Downing Street and has known 
several Prime Ministers. Besides these, there are Mr. Joseph’s 
own cats (he once had fourteen) at the-Regent’s Park, and any 
number of country cats, whose stories have been sent to the 
author from all parts of the world. Those who wish to visit 
the innumerable Roman cats, who live suitably in Trajan‘s 
Forum, must hurry, for these are now going to be removed 
to the suburbs where they will be treated ‘‘ as honoured 
pensioners of the Italian Government.” 

Three chapters of the book form a symposium of cat stories 
and contain accounts of famous cat owners, with extracts 
from their works. Gautier’s preface to Fleurs du Mal is one 
of the most exquisite of these. He writes of Baudelaire :— 

“He loved these charming creatures, tranquil, mysterious, and 
gentle, with their eleetric shudderings, whose favourite attitude is 
the clongated pose of sphinxes, who seem to have transmitted their 
secrets to them. . . . It might almost be said that cats divine the 
idea which descends from the brain to the tip of the pen, and that, 
stretching out their paws, they wish to seize it in its passage.” 

If the cat intercepts his master’s thoughts, the dog steals 
his heart, but, even so, no dog-lover will be warned against 
the thief either by Mr. Kipling or by Mr. Walker, who writes :—~ 


“Yes, you have gone, and, someday, I'll forget, 
But, oh, sad little ghost that haunts me yet! 


Let me still hear beside my bed at night 

A basket creak ... (Hullo! are you all right ? **) 

Let me imagine at the well-scratched gate 

Reproachful welcome . . . “‘ Master, you are late!” 
Mr. Walker tells in rhyme of good dogs and bad dogs, high 
dogs and low dogs. His heroes are as varied as the rats of 
Hamelin. Evidently he sees with their eyes and almost smells 
with their noses, for his verse shows his understanding of the 
joys of walking, rolling, motoring, and rabbiting. We are 
grateful both to him and to Mr. Stampa, the illustrator, for 
allowing us to know so many of those dogs of theirs. Our 
thanks are also due to Herr Dolbin, whose pictures for 
Mr. Joseph’s enchanting book show his love for cats in many 
lovely lines. B. E. Topp. 


Good Gossip 


Victorian Vintage. By Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. (Methuen. 
15s.) 
WELL-CHOSEN selections from Sir Mountstuart Grant 


Duff’s famous but long diaries cannot fail to nourish the 
sense of humour and appease the insatiable appetite for good 
gossip in a great crowd of readers. The book covers fifty 
years, beginning from 1853. It is not a book to read through. 
We should open a little of this Victorian Vintage now and 
again, when we are tired and want to be picked up. Here 
is a nice little ‘ sip” from the French :— 

‘‘ November 4. George Bunsen mentioned that a certain person 
having teased Bismarck to write in his album, and having met 
with frequent refusals, returned to the charge and pointed out a 
page on which Guizot and Thiers had already written. | _ 

‘The first had put the words: ‘ Ma longue vie m’a appris 4 beau- 
coup pardonner et & rien oublier.’ : d : : 

Beneath these the second had written: ‘Un peu d’oubli ne nuit 
pas 4 la sineérité du pardon.’ 

Bismarck, having read these, took up a pen and wrote: ‘ Quant 
& moi, j'ai appris & tout oublier et 4 me faire pardonner beaucoup.’ ” 
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There is a great deal that is not jest in these pages. There is 
also much wisdom and many strange occurrences marvel- 
lously well recounted. Nothing has interested us more in its 
pages than the picture of Abraham Lincoln’s last Council 
Meeting as told by Staunton and repeated by Dickens : ‘* When 
we came in we found the President sitting with his head on his 
hand, and looking very unlike himself. At length he lifted his 
head and, lookmg around us, said—‘ Gentlemen, in a few 
hours we shall receive some very strange intelligence.’ Very 
much surprised, I said to him, ‘ Sir, you have got some very 
bad news.’ * No,’ he answered, ‘ I have got no news, but ina 
few hours we shall receive some very strange intelligence.’ 
Still more astonished, I said, ‘May we ask, sir, what leads 
you to suppose we shall receive this intelligence.’ He replied, 
‘I've had a dream. I had it the night before Bull’s Run. I 
had it on some other occasion’ (which Mr. Dickens had for- 
gotten), ‘and I had it last night.’ This was stranger than 
ever, and I said, ‘ May we ask, sir, the nature of your dream ? ’ 
He replied, ‘ I'm alone—I’m in a boat, and I’m out on the 
bosom of a great rushing river, and I drift, and I drift, and I 
drift... Five hours afterwards Lincoln was assassinated.” 
Those who know the quantity in Sir Mountstuart’s cellars 
will appreciate Mr. Tilney Bassett’s skill and taste in the 
quality of his selection, 


Fiction 
Love Among the Authors 


The Virgin and the Gipsy. By D. H. Lawrence. (Secker. 6s.) 

Eva. By Jacques Chardonne. (Gollancz. 6s.) 

Equestrian Portrait. By Thomas Bell. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
7s. 6d.) 

Seed. By Charles G. Norris. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


Avrer Lady Chatlerley’s Lover it was impossible for D. H. 
Lawrence to take the interpretation of his mission further. 
He had attempted to burn his native, nonconformist con- 
science alive and to teach us how to burn ours, but he scorched 
a great deal of the artist in the process. Mmphatically we 
needed what he taught, but, whereas the manner of his teaching 
embarrassed his friends and brought down a reaction of 
confusion and ridicule from its enemies, the natural ardours 
of his art alone would have impressed us perfectly without 
antagonizing any but those to whom art means nothing. 
After Lady Chatlerley’s Lover what remained for him to do ? 
To rediscover the unalloyed artist in himself? That seems 
to be the attempt in The Virgin and the Gipsy, which comes 
to us now after his death, tragic and with the frail mien of a 
Jate flower, careless of the manner and season of its coming. 


One cannot truly criticize the book for one does not know 
what revisions he would have made, where he would have 
cut and where amplified. One feels he would have amplified 
it without vitiating the lively simplicity of its composition and 
the beautiful economy of narrative, the sureness of its passage 
through character and event. One misses perhaps the full 
ring of that hammer-on-anvil style,- which made pages and 
pages of his work seem like the dark forge of Vuican, sparking 
and flaming to the powerful, animal rhythms of his poetic 
genius. One finds a great deal more than a sketch for a long 
novel, something a little less than an idyll caught out of the 
shadows of a grey, mind-tortured world. 

The title is the idyll. It is the story of the attraction of a 
young, inexperienced girl, who is the daughter of a self- 
pitying rector living a grotesque and ghastly life with his 
mother and elderly sister, to a gipsy who camps hear the 
house in a northern town. ‘The girl burns like a flame among 
these bleak and charred embers of humanity. They—one 
does not expect Lawrence to refleet—may have burned in 
their time. They are all pitiable, terrible, except the old 
grandmother who is a marvellous creation, and is unutterably 
hateful and grotesque. The climax of the story is extra- 
ordinary and perfect in its way, yet like so many perfect things 
in Lawrence almost ridiculous. It leaves one with some 
suspicions of Lawrence’s manipulations of psychology. The 
girl and the gipsy have escaped death by flood and they are 
islanded in a water-ruined house. Surely, a fear of sudden 
death, a mad desire for rescue at all costs would have been 


stronger than the mere fear of catching cold? Could they 
possibly have slept after such turmoil, indeed, with it still 
continuing ? One is not asking Lawrence to make realism of 
his idyll but to convince us of his psychology. One does not 
know how he would have revised this scene. It is the intent 
of a free and high imagination and a master hand. Its pity, 
tenderness, beauty and impatience are clear as laughter: he 
seems to have two moods, that of the delighted laughing, 
scornful, animal in man, and that of the disgust of the mind’s 
slave. Often enough Lawrence has written of women as men 
hoped they were; but in this book, the girl is natural and 
true. His intuition is exact. If there is little preaching 
in this book and if-—-as one wonders—it was the opening of 
a new development in his talent rather than the last gesture 
of an old one, his dilemma is presented in a new way: he 
stands divided between fantasy and fact, between the poet 
and the realism of the pits. Hence the bathos which tripped 
up the agility and liveliness of his genius, and which is a far 
greater enemy to his reputation than the dull fulminations of 
his censors. How soon they will be forgotten! 


Because he was a Puritan mystic Lawrence did not believe 
that they order these things better in France. He could not 
understand the point of view that you have nothing to say 
unless you know how to say it with irreproachable art ; that 
there is an extraneous self which must be subdued. Yet 
kva, by its studied lack of emphasis, its pure simplicity, its 
way of artlessly creating a situation out of a whole climate of 
suggestion and reflection, can probe a tragedy of married life 
to the bone almost without directing the reader to the place 
where the wound lies. This book is the journal of a man who 
has willingly devoted all his life to the love of his wife, who 
knows her character intimately, and is happy to give up his 
own interests and friends one by one that her every wish 
may be fed and guarded. He knows everything about her, 
so deep is his joy in their marriage and so apparently selfless 
the sacrifice—he knows everything—except that she has 
never loved him. He knows therefore nothing. He _ is 
utterly out of touch. Slightly monotonous, probably because 
it is too long seen through the eyes of this uncomprehending 
man, the book is yet a lucid and penetrating interpretation. 

Agreeing with his predecessors on this list that love is 
the greatest thing in the world, Mr. Bell understands that to 
put it like that is to be damned. He is a promising artist who 
knows that truth must be cunningly robed to survive. He 
has accordingly borrowed some of the fantastical garments 
which his compatriot, Mr. James Branch Cabell, stole from 
Anatole France’s wardrobe, and has repaired the rents of 
cynicism in them. It is impossible to describe the plot 
beyond saying that it is the caustic and magical story of the 
interweaving of amorous intrigue in a kingdom half-way 
between the heaven of Illyria and a satirical suggestion of 
present-day earth. Mr. Bell's attempts at nonchalant, 
philosophie ripeness are mannered, imitative and poor, but 
these defects are redeemed by passages of beauty in the 
writing, a glib wit in dialogue and a pretty air of originality. 
The things that Mr. Bell must beware of are the atmosphere 
of Ye Olde Giftie Shoppe and the confectionery effects of the 
stained glass window shining on snow. 

Seed is an American book also, a story which begins as a 
saga on the pioneer ranching life of the Californian and 
Mexican border and narrows down to a treatise on birth 
prevention. A Roman Catholic born in a Roman Catholic 
community where the women rapidly become wrecks through 
excessive child-bearing and hard housework with it, the hero 
of the story has his affairs, marries a Roman Catholic wife, 
leaves her—thereby freeing his mind for success in his career 
as a writer —and returns to her disillusioned, probably to be 
the father of more unwanted children. 
misery who goes half-way to mect trouble on every occasion, 
and unfortunately the author is not detached from him. 
The book contains a great host of characters and scenes and 
is not much more than an interesting accumulation. The cover 
states that the author even doubts whether love can ever be 
reconciled to life-—a very pretentious version of the pathetic 
conflicts of his hero’s unhealthy conscience, though the 
dilemma—hbirth prevention or harassed poverty —is_ still a 
very real one in certain communities. 

V. S. Pritcnert. 
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Christmas Gift Books 


Tine Nonesuch Press have published this Christmas a new 
edition of their famous Weekend Book (6s.). This edition has 
no longer the familiar illustrations by Mr. Albert Rutherston, 
but is decorated very charmingly by T. L. Poulton: it is 
also enlarged and contains more prose sections and practical 
information, for instance, the new section on Architecture. 
The Weekend Book is an absolutely safe Christmas present 
for anyone who loves poetry. Our reviewer of the first 
edition, published in 1924, prophesied that it would become 
a classic, and we think this prophesy is coming true, if it 
has not already come true. 

* * * * 

Miss Iris Brooke has followed up her successful English 
Costume of the Nineteenth Century by an equally attractive 
book on English Children’s Costume (Black, 6s.), to which 
Mr. James Laver has written a delightful introduction. It is 
interesting to discover that there was no definite costume 
for children before about 1770 or 1775, and that children 
led the fashion with regard to trousers—little boys wore 
them for about forty years before their fathers. Miss Brooke’s 
illustrations are very attractive and interesting. She has 
provided descriptions of children’s dress, which will be useful 
for theatrical production or for fancy dress. 

* * * * 

As Mr. J. H. Dowd says on the wrapper of his new book, 
‘** My passion is movement, anything alive,” and his drawings 
of children living and doing in this new book Important 
People (Country Life, 15s.), must have given him terrific 
pleasure, as they will surely give every lucky possessor of 
this book. He has a wonderfully direct and sure touch 
with his pencil. Miss Brenda Kk. Spender writes an intro- 
duction and also short pen sketches about children. 

* * * * 


The Bible Story in Modern Art, published at a guinea by 
the Religious Tract Society, will make a very welcome 
Christmas present to any family. The text is taken from 
the Holy Bible and the stories and extracts have been well 
selected to give a feeling of continuity. Mr. Harold Copping’s 
sixty-four reproductions in colour might have been more 
suitably described than as ‘“* modern art.’ They illustrate 
the story in a realistic and conventional way. The only 
criticism we have to make, however, is that the book is 
too heavy for little hands to hold: probably an unavoidable 
disadvantage. 

* * 1% * 

The Medici Society send us this year a delightful collection 
of Christmas cards of varying prices. The Mantegna St. George 
is one of the most beautiful, and another Christmas card which 
will please all Londoners is the reprint of Whistler's etching, 
Chelsea Bridge and Church, There are also some very decora- 
tive illuminated cards. 

* * * 1 

Author and artist alike seem to have enjoyed the making of 
Roads and Wagabonds (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.). In 
this happy and inconsequent book Mr. Kenneth Hare recalls 
the horsed omnibuses of his youth and so is led back to scenes 
in city streets and country roads two or three centuries ago. 
He describes a country squire coming to town in his lumbering 
family coach and six with two ploughhorses as leaders—at 
four miles an hour. He tells the stories of footpads and 
highwaymen—like Nevison who did the famous ride to 
York that is erroneously credited to Dick Turpin. Finally, 
he deals with the notorious Hawkhurst gang of smugglers 
and bandits and their defeat at the hands of the Goudhurst 
folk—-a true story in the guise of fiction though it may seem 
incredible. Mr. Cecil Aldin’s numerous illustrations are 
delightful. 

Xf 1 * * 

Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode have published a beautiful 
new edition of The Complete Annual (£4 4s.) decorated by 
Mr. Frank Adams. The title page is a typographical treat. 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 98-4.) 

All who seriously try to follow the course of world politics 
must be grateful to Professor Arnold J. Toynbee for the 
successive volumes of his Survey of International Affairs and 
to the Royal Institute of International Affairs under whose 
auspices the work is published by the Oxford University 
Press. The volume for 1929 (21s.), in which Miss Boulter has 
assisted Professor Toynbee, has just appeared, and contains, 
among other things, a very vaiuable account of the conferences on 
economic co-operation anda history of the Reparations problem 
up to the Young report. The author does not try to cover the 
whole field but concentrates on really important questions 
and treats them fully. Various African adjustments, Chinese 
negotiations and the Italian settlement with the Papacy 
are discussed with special care. As a companion volume 
Mr. John W. Wheeler-Bennett has edited a judicious selection 


of Documents on International Affairs, 1929 (Oxford University 
Press, 16s.), much of which could not easily be found elsewhere. 
The various speeches, English and Russian, relating to the 
renewal of diplomatic relations, are given in full. The docu- 
ments concerning naval disarmament and the American atti- 
tude towards the Permanent Court may also be mentioned. 
The volume will be found extremely useful. 
* * * ® 


As a dispassionate statement of fact, The Mandates Sysiem, 
by Mr. Norman Bentinck, Attorney-General of Palestine 
(Longmans, 15s.), could hardly be bettered. He shows how 
the Mandates came into being for the ex-German and ex- 
Turkish territories, he reviews the working of the A Mandates 
for Palestine, Iraq and Syria, more briefly, of the B and C 
Mandates for African and Pacific territories, and he devotes a 
chapter to the international control exercised—somewhat 
autiously—by the League. Mr. Bentinck has avoided 
controversy with so much skill and tact that the book will 
disappoint some readers. What needs to be said, perhaps, 
is that the officials of the several Mandatory Powers have been 
much slower than th- r chiefs to appreciate the meaning of a 
Mandate. But Mr. Bentinck would hardly be expected to 
hint at this. 

* * * * 

The typography of the Odes of Victory of Pindar (Basil 
Blackwell, limited edition, £8 13s. 6d.) is admirable; the 
illustrations-—woodcuts by Mr. John Farleigh—are interesting as 
representing an almost freakish admixture of the severity 
of the Greek vase with a humour that is distinctly modern ; 
the general production, apart from the binding, which is 
entirely unworthy of the book, is excellent. Mr. C. J. 
Billson has succeeded in his translation just as much as 
anyone can succeed with Pindar; that is to say, that people 
who have really grasped the Greek conception of life and 
of sport, the Greek language and Pindar’s highly individual 
use of it, will recognize the merits of Mr. Billson’s work 
and admire his rendering of phrase and image and idea into 
that Saxon-Hellenie form which seems the only one possible. 

* * * 2: 

Sir Charles Oman is much to be congratulated on the 
completion, after nearly thirty years, of his magnificent 
History of the Peninsular War, in a seventh volume covering 
the eight months from the storm of St. Sebastian to the 
stubborn battle of Toulouse in April, 1814 (Clarendon Press, 
35s.). Once again we admire his lucid narrative based on 
close study of the battlefields as well as of all available 
evidence, and that exact knowledge of the political situation 
and of the individual generals on both sides which enables 
Sir Charles to make the strategy intelligible. In this final 
campaign Soult was striving desperately to obstruct the 
Allies’ invasion of Southern France in the hope that Napoleon 
might somehow bring the invaders from across the Rhine 
to a standstill. Wellington for his part could not encourage 
the Royalists to revolt until he knew that the Allies would 
refuse terms to the Emperor. It was a tragic fact that the 
bitter and costly struggle outside Toulouse was fought four 
days after Napoleon had abdicated. - Four days later General 
Thouvenot, who knew of the Emperor’s fall, made a desperate 
sortie from Bayonne which cost him nearly a thousand 
‘asualties and involved the wounding and capture of General 
Hope commanding the besiegers. Thus dramatically did 
the long Spanish war end. Sir Charles Oman confirms in 








THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


have pleasure in announcing that they will 
shortiy open those well-known Galleries at No. 
7 HAYMARKET, where for the past Century 
many famous masterpieces have been ex- 
hibited. The Studios at 53 Shorts Gardens, 
Drury Lane, will still remain, and when you 
| are at the Galleries facilities will be afforded 
| you to visit the Studios to see Artists engaged 
| upon taking impressions in COLOUR and 
| MONOCHROME by hand from hand- 
engraved Mezzotint and Stipple plates by 
leading Engravers. Announcement of the 
| actual opening Exhibition will be made in the 





| near future. 
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an admirable Epilogue the belief that Spain and Wellington- 
zuined Napoleon... The maps in this volume are, we may 
add, as numerous and excellent as ever. 

* * * * 


Many books have been written on France between 1848 
and 1870, but the period was so dramatic and abounded in so 
many striking personalities that it never ceases to be inter- 
esting. M. René Arnaud, who contributes the new volume 
on The Second Republic and Napoleon III, translated by Mr. 
EK. F. Buckley to Messrs. Heinemann’s ‘“ National History of 
France ”’ (12s. 6d.) has the French gift for clear-cut. narrative 
seasoned with brief and piquant comment. Obviously he is 
no admirer of Napoleon III, but he recognizes that strange 
man’s skill in the art of self-advertisement and also his senti- 
mentality. The chapters on the Crimea and the Italian war 
of 1859 are especially interesting. Not many English readers 
know that the French in the Crimea had 100,000 killed or 
dead of disease—five times as many as our own losses. 

* * * * 


Boulton and Watt, who introduced the modern steam 
engine, are justly renowned as the founders of the engineering 
industry. Their enterprise is placed in a clearer light than 
before by Mr. Erich Roll’s remarkable monograph, An Early 
Experiment .in Industrial. Organization (Longmans, 15s.), 
which is based on the firm’s. records now preserved at Bir- 
mingham. From 1775 to 1795 the partners, as consulting 
engineers, gradually built up the business. They supplied 
the plans and skilled erectors for the engines—all at first 
used for pumping Cornish mines—and had the parts made in 
various works. From 1795, when engines with a rotary 
motion were coming to be used in textile and other factories, 
Boulton and Watt became manufacturers. Mr. Roll shows 
that their Soho works was laid out on a logical plan, and, 
furthermore, that production was organized with scientific 
thoroughness. The partners’ sons, who next controlled the 
firm, probably knew as much about costing, time studies, and 
wage fixing as the factory experts of our own day. Mr. Roll, 
while somewhat unduly anxious lest a good Marxian should 
regard Boulton and Watt as exploiters of the proletariat, is 
constrained to admit that their factory “ had established 
conditions for its workers far superior to those prevailing at 
the time.” His valuable book confirms the now generally 
accepted view that the so-called ‘* industrial revolution ”’ has 
been ante-dated, and that, except in the textile industry, 
steam power was little used in factories before Waterloo.. 
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To Christmas Givers 


THE spirit of good will and kindness will assert itself this 
Christmas despite all the difficulties occasioned by bad trade 
and heavy taxation. But circumstances compel the charitable 
to examine more closely the appeals addressed to them, 
and to make quite certain that their gifts are rightly bestowed, 
This article is intended to help our readers in their choice 
by drawing attention to some deserving societies and 
institutions that are well administered and really helpful 
in their several spheres. 

The clergy of all denominations have probably seen more 
of what trade depression means and suffered more in person 
than any other section of the community. They are accus- 
tomed to the daily plea of the unfortunates who, for some 
reason or other, do not share the seemingly universal benevo- 
lence of the State. And they themselves have seen their 
incomes falling while taxes rose, for various reasons into 
which we must not enter now. It is well, then, to remember 
the existence of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation, at 38 
Tavistock Place, W.C.1, which for many years past has 
sought to assist clergymen, their widows and daughters in 
times of special need. The Corporation had to deal last 
year with over two thousand cases, often heart-breaking, in 
which a modest grant made all the difference between 
relative happiness and utter despair. Many a hard worked 
parson has been saved from a breakdown by the holiday 
which the Corporation has enabled him to take. Many a 
parson’s widow has been-kept out of the workhouse by a 
Corporation stipend. 

London’s sick children can be treated in the hospitals— 
if there is room—but to restore them to health often means 
the provision of expensive appliances and always should 
imply kindly supervision in convalescence. 'To provide 
such after-care the Invalid Children’s Aid Association, at 
Carnegie House, 117 Piccadilly, W.1, was founded in 1888. 
Last year it had to provide for nearly twenty-four thousand 
little patients, so great is the need. It works in co-operation 
with the hospital authorities at its thirty London branches 
and it maintains nine convalescent homes. Naturally its 
funds are sadly depleted, and Lord Burnham, its active 
Honorary Treasurer, will be thankful for generous sub- 
scriptions at once. 

Our great hospitals are always in our thoughts, at Christmas 
as at all other seasons of the year, and their claims upon us 
are irresistible and ever growing. Without differentiating 
between these claims it may be suggested that the Royal 
Northern Hospital, Holloway Road, N. 7, receives rather 
less attention than it deserves because its stupendous work 
in the wilderness of North London is far away from the City 
and West End. The Royal Northern Hospital, with which 
are grouped the Royal Chest Hospital, the Grovelands 
Hospital at Southgate, a convalescent home at Clacton, and 
a maternity nursing service in the slums, is, in fact, one of 
our largest general hospitals, serving a million people and 
costing at least £110,000 a year for maintenance, It is heaviiy 
in debt and its income is falling while the demands upon it 
increase. The hint should suflice. 

There are two mighty organizations which most of us 
take for granted, without perhaps realizing that they can 
no more exist without constant voluntary support than the 
State without taxes or the parish without rates. 

The Salvation Army, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4, and 
the Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, W.1, are intensely 
active in many directions, religious and philanthropic, all 
the year round. But at Christmas time they both make 
special efforts to provide for the poor, the aged and the sick, 
who look to them for assistance. Kach Army, with its tens 
of thousands of humble clients, will assuredly find a good 
use for all the donations that kind people will send this week. 

Among the small but invaluable agencies that help to 
brighten the lives of the London poor we may commend the 
East End Mission, conducted by the Rev. F. W. Chudleigh 
at 583 Commercial Road, K.1. His regular services at the 
Stepney Central Hall, are supplemented by all kinds of social 
activities. He has a monthly journal produced at the. Mission 
printing works, where poor lads can learn the trade. At 
Christmas he entertains fifteen thousand children, and he 
asks for generous help to pay the bill. A similar enterprise 
in West Central London is that of St. Giles’s Christian 
Mission and Wheatley’s Homes, at 15 Gray’s Inn Road, 
W.C.1. This admirable charity, while providing a great 
number of Christmas dinners, devotes special attention 
to homeless lads and to discharged prisoners. Who shall 
measure the good that it is doing ? 

Now that every young girl regards it as a matter of course 
that she should go out to work, there is more room than 
ever for the efforts of the societies concerned with the 
protection and assistance of young women exposed to the 
temptations of city life. The London Female Guardian 
Society, founded as long ago as 1807, has an excellent Training 
Home at 191 High Street, Stoke Newington, N. 16, where it 
receives eighty girls and gives them a two years’ training 
in some useful trade. The value of such work is obvious, 
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and yet it is unfortunately true that the society is seriously 
in debt because it has lost old subscribers and failed to 
enlist new supporters. Another good institution work- 
ing on parallel lines is the London Police Court Mission 
at 27 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. Besides maintaining its 
splendid missionaries at the courts, it has a boys’ home, a 
girls” hostel, a boys’ garden colony, and a home for inebriate 
women—the most distressing of God's creatures. For 
those purposes it requires an income of £28,000. 

Dr. Barnardo is dead, but his magnificent work goes on and 
increases. Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, whose head office is at 
18 Stepney Causeway, E. 1, lodge and board 8,291 boys and 
girls and infants, and train them so that, on leaving, they may 
make their way in the world, either here or overseas. Nothing 
could be finer than this enterprise. But we must remember 
that it wants help in money now and at all seasons of the 
year. The children cost a shilling per head per day. Five 
new inmates are accepted every day, to be turned out as useful 
citizens. A kindred institution of high standing is the Church 
of England Waifs and Strays Society, at the Old Town Hall, 
Kennington Road, S.K.11, with the Bishop of London as 
its President. In its 108 homes in various parts of the country 
the Society has 4,783 boys and girls, and it also maintains 
three homes in Canada. The Society is in urgent need of 
more subscriptions to carry on its work, 

The Speciator has always taken a lively interest in the wel- 
fare of animals. We are delighted, therefore, to remind 
readers of the high merit of Our Dumb Friends’ League, 
which maintains the Animals’ Hospital at 1 Hugh Street, 
Belgrave Road, S.W.1, and the Dogs’ Home at Willesden, 
and which has various country branches. Annual subscribers 
of a guinea receive one in-patient’s letter or two out-patients’ 
letters, to give to poor people who have sick animals. The 
league is doing an infinite amount of good work in unobtrusive 
fashion. So, too, is the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals 
of the Poor, which has for patron the Prince of Wales. Its 
offices are at 14 Clifford Street, New Bond Street, W. 1, and 
it has numerous branches in London and the country, with a 
sanatorium at Ilford and various caravan dispensaries. 

Few of us venture on the sea in ships at Christmas time, 
but we should remember the hardy men who have to face the 
perils of the deep in winter as in summer. The British Sailors’ 
Society, at 680 Commercial Road, E. 14, appeals for a Christ- 
mas gift so that it may, for the hundred and thirteenth year 
in succession, provide Christmas dinners at its 110 homes and 
hostels for sailors in many parts all the world over. Sailors’ 
widows and orphans are not forgotten, and the keepers of 
lighthouses and the crews of lightships have their share. 
The British Sailors’ Society surely deserves to receive many 
generous donations before Christmas comes. For the men 
of the Senior Service the Royal Sailors’ Rests at Portsmouth 
and Devonport continue the work began half a century ago 
by the late Dame Agnes E. Weston and the late Dame Sophia 
G. Wintz. Their splendid buildings, now managed by a 
board of trustees, are in effect temperance clubs where sailors 
and marines can stay while ashore. The Navy has been 
greatly reduced of late, but not until it is abolished will the 
need for these admirable Rests disappear. Such institutions 
cannot be self-supporting ; moreover, a special fund is being 
raised for a memorial to Dame Sophia Wintz, in the shape of 
a building to house the Temperance and mission workers. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. Ellen Dobrée 
Walford, Little Warden, Bentworth, Alton, Hants, for the 
following :— 


Questions on Naval Matters 


1. What battle was fought by moonlight in a storm ? 

2. What famous Admiral fought an action within sight of his 
own home ? 

3. What is the origin of the connexion between the Queen’s 
(Royal West Surrey) Regiment and Whale Island, the Naval 
Gunnery School ? 

4. What famous Admiral planted any acorns he saw in order 
to provide oaks for shipbuilding ? 

5. What was meant by the Yellow Squadron ? 

6. What was a ‘* King’s letter boy” ? : 

7. What famous Admirals (1) entered the Service at the age of 
five, (2) first served at sea at the age of fifty ? 

8. What was the punishment in the sixteenth century for a 
man found asleep on watch for the fourth time ? 

9. What is the origin of the term ‘“ Fleet in being ”’ ? 

10. What governs the length of a paying off pendant ? 

11. Who were ‘“‘ Old Grog,” “* Blue Billy,”’ *‘ Foulweather Jack ”’ ? 

12. After what actions did the victorious commander and his 
vanquished prisoner (a) play a game of picquet, (b) trace out together 
a plan of the engagement ? 

13. What is advocated as the best means of attaining paramount 
rule of the Navy ? 


Answers will be found on page 998. 
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ENGLISH MONASTERIES 


IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
by 
R. L. PALMER 


English Review: “. .. the author has carried it out with 
a considerable amount of success... . There are not a 


dozen men in England who could read this book 
without learning something from it. . . .” 
Illustrated. 24s. net 
"As 
A Treatise on Freemasonry and_ the 
English Mistery 


by 
W. J. SANDERSON 


This book exposes the fallacy that morals are derived 

from religious sources and analyses the effect of the 

consequent bias, to which is attributed the present 
decline of Western civilisation. 


4s. 6d. net 


“¢ Write for Constable's Lists containing particulars 
of other volumes of historical and biographical interest. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The American Crisis and National Economy 


Quire apart from the sudden revolution in Spain, 
which has not been without its disturbing effect upon 
the Stock Markets here, there have been at least two 
events during the past week which may be said to have 
intensified the general financial depression in the City. 
One of these features has been the severe liquidation 
in the American Stock Markets accompanied by bank- 
ing failures in the States, and the other has been the 
fiasco of last Wednesday’s Debate in the House of 
Commons on the subject of National Economy. At 
first sight there may appear to be very little connexion 
between these two events, far removed as they are 
both as regards place and character. I shall try, 
however, to show that the connexion is not so remote 
as it may appear to be. 
Causes oF DEPRESSION. 

The present acute financial and industrial depression 
in the United States and the series of banking and other 
failures, together with the disastrous fall in securities, 
marks the reaction from excessive prosperity and the 
great speculative boom in the United States extending 
over at least two years. Indeed, it would be true to say 
that the London market has been sorely tried and strained 
for some few years, first by the dear money rates resulting 
from the American boom, and now, to-day, by the 
liquidation following the reaction. As _ regards the 
industrial depression in this country and also the world 
depression and the slump in the United States, I have 
no hesitation in asserting that, among the many causes, 
one of the chief is to be found in the refusal of the great 
monetary centres to recognize the economic consequences 
of the Great War and the need for conserving credit 
resources to finance productive activities and generally 
to give financial aid to industrial rather than speculative 
activities. 

Wastinc Resources. 

Both in the United States and in this country there 
has been a tremendous waste of credit resources in 
purely speculative operations, and the consequences, 
both financial and social, have been disastrous. In 
America there may not have been the wastage in national 
expenditure that has been the the curse of this country, 
but there has been an equal and perhaps greater wastage 
in credit resources in consequence of the prolonged Wall 
Street boom, and it is a wastage which has reacted upon 
all other centres. In this country, however, also, we 
have had our Hatry incidents and the flotations of 
many worthless companies in which some millions of 
British capital were squandered at a moment when 
investment resources could ill be spared. 

In the case of the speculative movement here and the 
feverish search for appreciation in share values rather 
than dividend income, some excuse perhaps is to be found 
in the rapacious demands of the tax-gatherer and the 
continued high cost of living, but, whatever the excuse, 
the fact remains that on both sides of the Atlantic there 
has been a great wastage in capital and credit resources. 

Economy DEBATE Frasco. 

During last week, moreover, the City received a 
decided shock in the shape of the Economy Debate 
fiasco in the House of Commons. ‘The situation was 
very well summarized in a letter from Lord Apsley to the 
Morning Post. ‘* On Wednesday evening,” he says :— 

** Major General Sir John Davidson, a very popular member of 
the House of Commons, who is retiring at the end of this Parliament 
on the grounds of ill-health, and who would have retired before but 
for the + earnest entreaties of his Party and his constituents after 
having balloted regularly, as he told me, for thirteen years for a 
Private Member’s Motion, was at last fortunate in drawing one. 
At the Whip’s request he put down a Motion drawing attention to 
the urgent need for drastic economy in all Government administra- 
tion during the financial difficulties that have beset the taxpayers of 
this country. During the debate there was not a Minister on the 
Government front bench, and at 8.15 the House was counted out, 
as there were not forty members present.” 

It only required an incident such as this to focus the in- 
dignation of the City on a matter which has troubled it 
for a very long time—namely, the wholly insufficient 


protection offered to the taxpayers of this country by the 
House of Commons, which, by long constitutional tradi- 
tion, is supposed to control the national expenditure in 
the interests not of one section but of the whole com- 
munity. Such a protection, going hand in hand, as it 
was supposed to do in the old days with the other tradi- 
tion of ‘* No taxation without representation,” was always 
regarded as a safeguard of the utmost importance, and 
to-day, when, through the heaping of direct taxation upon 
the few, the power of the electors themselves to control 
expenditure has been reduced almost to the vanishing- 
point, this protection by the House of Commons becomes 
a matter of vital necessity ; 

And yet, when a member sets out to seriously challenge 
the extravagance in the National Expenditure, which it 
is known plays one of the greatest parts in contributing to 
industrial depression, we find that there is an insufficient 
number present in the House to form a quorum ! 

Why THERE Is ALARM. 

It is not difficult to see why such a state of affairs 
as is revealed by this particular incident should occa- 
sion not only indignation but despondency — in 
financial and business circles. It is as though the whole 
financial machinery of the country had got out of control, 
and that no means were discernible for arresting the 
progress of reckless expenditure, the results of which are 
more clearly revealed every day, and the end of which 
must be financial chaos. Moreover, this concern is 
deepened by the fact that, although the leader of the 
Conservative Party now refers on occasion to the need 
for economy in the national expenditure, the five years 
of the previous Conservative administration gave no 
evidence whatever of a concern for a sound conduct of the 
national finance. It is quite true that the result of the 
five years might have been a very different one but for 
the Great Strike of 1926, but still, that circumstance does 
not explain the lavish scale of expenditure during the 
five years and the enlargement of pension schemes. 

NaTuRE OF Economy REQUIRED. 

I suggest, therefore, that there are two kinds of eco- 
nomy which are urgently needed to bring about the 
financial soundness and prosperity at many centres. 
There is first the economy in national expenditure itself, 
which is specially applicable to this country, and there is 
also the economy which should be effected not merely in 
the matter of gold distribution—a subject to which our 
economists so frequently refer—but also in everything 
pertaining to the use of credit. If there were an adequate 
recognition of the consequences of the War these needs 
would be self-evident. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financi t 
nancial Notes 
A DepressinG WEEK. 

The early part of the past week was characterized by 
conditions of extreme depression on the Stock Exchange. 
Financially, the main depressing influence came from the 
other side of the Atlantic where banking failures and con- 
tinued liquidation in Wall Street had a considerable effect 
on markets here, which were already sensitive by reason of 
adverse influences both local and Continental, while, naturally, 
the sudden outbreak of a serious revolutionary movement in 
Spain exerted a considerable influence upon markets. 
The decline during the week was most marked in the more 
speculative descriptions, such as Transatlantic Industrial 
shares, Oil and Mining shares and Foreign Securities dealt 
in internationally. 

* * * 
BANKING IN Soutin AMERICA. 

At the recent meeting of the Bank of London and South 
America, the chairman, Mr. J. Beaumont Pease, made some 
very interesting statements concerning conditions in South 
America. When it is remembered that countries like Argentina 
and Brazil during the past year have had to stand up not 
only against local economic developments of an unfavourable 
character and the world depression, but revolutionary move- 
ments, it says much for the resources and vitality of the 
countries that conditions have been no worse, and certainly 
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TuE eighth annual general meeting of the Rhodesian Congo Border 
Concession, Ltd., was held on Wednesday last at Winchester 
House, London, E.C., Mr. Francis L. Gibbs (Chairman of the 
Company) presiding. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted ; the retiring 
directors were re-elected and the auditors were reappointed. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland C. Geddes, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., then 
moved the special resolutions in connexion with the draft agreement 
with the Bwana M’Kubwa Copper Mining Co., Ltd., and in the 
course of his speech, said :— 


THe RHODESIAN FIELD. 


Let me begin by recalling those days about two years ago when 
a strenuous effort was necessary to prevent the N’Changa mine 
and the very rich deposits since discovered in our ground just 
outside the N’Changa Concession from passing into the control 
of an American corporation. Speaking at the meeting of the Rio 
Tinto Company on April 14th of this year I defined my position 
at that earlier time in these words :— 

‘“T am not prepared to take up an anti-American attitude 
in this matter, but I am prepared to take what action is possible 
to prevent dominance by any one national interest in an 
industry which must serve a world need,” and then a little 
later in that speech I said: ‘‘ and now I believe no one nation 
can dominate the Rhodesian field, but that its development 
is in the hands of companies representing, through their 
shareholding, practically all the world, American as well as 
European. This I am satisfied is the best arrangement 
possible.” So much for April 14th, 1930. 

T had hardly finished speaking when the price of copper broke. 
As time went on the effects of this collapse began to accumulate 
and I became anxious about the future control of this company. 
There was a great deal of exaggerated talk about copper being in 
superabundant supply and about the certainty of low prices for 
the metal for many years and quite a number of people quite 
naturally took up the attitude ‘‘ Well, we have a good profit on 
our Rhodesian Congo Border Concession holdings. Let us realize 
it,” and quite a number did, and many of their shares passed 
into American hands, although many also passed into ours, for. we 
have been steadily increasing our holding and propose still further 
to increase it, provided this consolidation goes through. 


FInancrAt NEEDS. 


A little later, in May—June of this year to be precise, I raised 
in the Technical Committee the question of our coming financial 
needs, because I foresaw some difficulty in finding the money 
required to finance Rhodesian Copper developments as a whole, 
in sufficient volume in London to maintain British interest in the 
proportion which was established at the time when we prevented 
the control of N’Changa and a large slice of our most valuable 
territory from passing into non-British hands. Indeed London 
has already failed to maintain its proportion for the two large 
American holdings and several smaller ones which are opposed 
to the proposals before us to-day were built up to their present 
proportions after the struggle of two years ago. I have reason 
to believe, in fact I know, that other and quite different American 
interests hoped, perhaps would still hope if these resolutions could 
be defeated, to obtain large blocks of shares in this company. 
I believe I am betraying no confidence when I tell you that when 
I was in New York, I heard the view expressed that some of the 
British holdings were too weak to support their share of the further 
finance required, that they would have to diminish their pro- 
portionate holding and that American interests would buy. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. I am far from taking up any 
anti-American attitude, on the contrary, I am in favour of American 

articipation in these great enterprises, as I am of French and 

utch and German and any other national participation, but I don’t 
think anyone, least of all the wiser and more far-sighted American, 
wants to see the whole Northern Rhodesian copper-field in the 
hands of the American copper companies. And so I ask you to 
remember that at the back of all the proposals which I bring before 
you to-day is a very real problem, namely, that of financing the 
development of the Northern Rhodesian copper field—a vast 
undertaking. 

NECESSITY OF CONSOLIDATION. 


As the world economic position worsened, my belief in the wisdom 
of achieving the largest possible consolidation of the Northern 





Rhodesian copper mines strengthened and I set out in some private 
notes written to clarify my own thought ten reasons which I sub- 
sequently used at a meeting of your Board as the basis of my recom- 
mendations in favour of the course proposed to you to-day :-— 

1. That copper is in danger of under-consumption, which will be 
called over-production for a time to be measured in years. 

2. That the best way of meeting such a situation in relation to 
the copper world as it exists to-day is for the coming production of 
Rhodesia to be in as few and as strong hands as possible. 

3. That the best chance of securing a proper share of the world’s 
supply of copper for the Rhodesian Mines is for them to be equipped 
to meet something more than their probable share of the supply and 
for that equipment to be under the control of organizations self- 
contained and assured of adequate financial resources. 

4. That large units would be advantageous in dealing with the 
Northern Rhodesian Government as well as conceivably with the 
British Government. 

5. That the Chartered Company wields great power in Rhodesia 
and that it will be immeasurably advantageous to be in a position of 
partner with, rather than tenant of, the Chartered Company. This 
would in effect be the position under the consolidation before us 
to-day as a result of the Chartered Company’s very large share- 
holding in the Rhodesian Anglo-American Ltd., the largest single 
holder of Rhodesian Congo Border Concession shares. 

6. That consolidation would make it possible, if such a course 
were considered advisable or were forced on the Company by world 
conditions to secure any given reasonable profit per existing 
share of Rhodesian Congo Border Concession and Bwana M’ Kubwa 
in combination with a smaller capital outlay than would be required 
to secure the same profit for the existing shares of Rhodesian Congo 
Border Concession and Bwana M’ Kubwa if the companies remain 
separate. As the two companies must draw fresh capital from the 
same general sources this has advantages for both. Further this 
may legitimately be regarded as a saving of capital expenditure 
from the shareholder’s viewpoint as well as from the point of view 
of copper production, though to a much greater extent in the case of 
the former than in that of the latter. The ratio being in this respect 
of the order of 3:1. 

7. Consolidation would save expenses throughout tho life of the 
Mines. 

8. Consolidation will not damage any of the Company’s powers to 
produce cheaply or diminish their ore reserves, and it will have little 
if any detrimental effect in the case of Rhodesian Congo Border 
Concession upon the actual proportion of the equity in Rhodesian 
Congo Border Concession adhering to any one existing share. 

9. The present organisation of the Rhodesian Congo Border 
Concession Company is clumsy and cumbersome. Under con- 
solidation it should be not only possible but relatively easy to 
secure simplification and much greater efficiency of management. 

10. The Consolidated Company will secure the powerful financial 
backing of Messrs. Rothschilds and Messrs. Morgans as leaders. 
This alone appears to me to have great value in connexion with 
the need of financing new mines in the present position of world 
markets. I return to this at length later. 

Sir Ernest Oppenheimer wrote for my information in August 
of this year :— 

“IT have been considering the possible future of the Bwana, 
Rhodesian Congo Border Concession and N’Changa Companies, 
and I have very definitely formed the opinion that it would be of 
the greatest benefit to those Companies, and hardly less so to the 
Northern Rhodesian Copper Industry as a whole and the country 
itself, if an operating Company ”—(this suggestion has not been 
proceeded with for reasons which seem to be conclusive)—* could 
be formed which could acquire the undertakings of the three 
Companies mentioned. 

Among the many reasons which have led me to this opinion, the 
following appeal to me particularly :— 

(1) The establishment of such a Company would ensure colla- 
boration and avoid competition with regard to production, 


VALUE OF CONSOLIDATION. 


(2) The formation of one large Company would greatly strengthen 
the position vis-a-vis legislation and the Government authorities 
generally, 
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(3) For purposes of finance. This is certainly as important as 
cither of the previous reasons. 

This completes what I have to say on the general policy of con- 
solidation. There remain certain special considerations in so 
far as the property of the N’Changa Copper Mines Limited is 
concerned. It seems to us, who camo in later, a pity that the 
N’Changa Company was ever formed as a separate entity. No 
doubt it seemed wise at the time, but subsequent discoveries 
have shown that the concession area just missed a very rich ore-body 
-—in fact it is just in the wrong place. 

In my view, consolidation will pay tho shareholders of Rhodesian 
Congo Border Concession both in ultimate share values and in 
earlier dividends provided that the terms of the purchase and of 
the exchange of shares are fair. 

We take over tho disposable properties of the Bwana M’ Kubwa 
Company as a going concern as at September 1: all debts accrued 
due at that date being paid by Bwana. We do not take over the 
Company or any of its debts or debentures or any liability it may 
have for income tax. 


We have had tho N’Kana mine under continuing observation’ 
So far as I personally am concerned the most important fact is 
that it has been seen and visited not only by the managing director 
of the Rio Tinto Company, but by that company’s technical 
director and also by its chief geologist. 

Remember we have lived with this thought of consolidation, 
iested it, examined it, studied it for fourteen months and that 
outside a very small and limited circle of those whose interest is 
exclusively or overwhelmingly in this company, not a word was 
said to anyono until August of this year; since then we have been 
negotiating, discussing, arguing, with the result that ten of your 
directors are in favour of consolidation on these terms and two 
are not. There is associated with the latter in this opposition 
at least one large shareholder, Mr. Congden, whose name is well 
known in the American copper world and who feels, I understand, 
as they do, but even more strongly, There are somesmaller American 
shareholders who have also expressed opposition to the schemo. 
This one can only deplore, but I should be failing in my duty did 
I not tell you that seven out of the eight groups which hastily came 
together two years ago to save the eyes and heart of your property 
as well as the N’Changa Mine from passing into non-British hands 
are in favour of this amalgamation, and one, and only one, is against 
it. The soven are :— 

Tho British South Africa Company, 

The Rio Tinto Company. 

Messrs. Rothschild, 

The Rhodesian Anglo-American, 

The Anglo-Metal Company, 

The Selection Trust, 

Minerals Separation Limited. 
The one opposing is The Union Corporation, whose representative 
on the Board is Sir Henry Strakosch. Apart from him I know 
of only one other British shareholder opposed to this scheme either 
on the general question of consolidation, or on the terms to be 
offered to tho Bwana M’ Kubwa Copper Mines Limited. 


With regard to the second Resolution—the offer to be made to 
the N’Changa shareholders—I know of no opposition having been 
expressed or urged anywhere. The terms seem to be quite reason- 
able to us. and anyhow, the N’Changa shareholders can take them 
or leave them as they will, provided you approve of the offer being 
inade, 

With the third Resolution we return to the main question :— 
Is it wise to absorb the Bwana M’Kubwa assets from our point 
of view, as shareholders in Rhodesian Congo Border Concession ? 
Let us seo what would happen if we did not. 


First we should have either to float a company to do tho mining, 
or get the terms of our grant from the Chartered Company changed, 
or, alternatively, we might sell our rich ore to N’Changa for shares 
in that company. That indeed was the first idea we explored, 
but in fact it is hopeless. There is no salvation that way. Let 
us suppose that we had got our concession altered, and that wo 
now had to proceed to finance this company to bring our property 
to production. 


For ourselves, by ourselves, we should need not less than 
£5,000,000, and it would be, say, 5 years before any adequate 
revenuo could be expected. In such a caso debentures would be 
out of the question. The money would have to be raised by the 
issue of a large number of new shares with tho inevitablo result 
that existing shareholders would have to find their proportion of 
the new money or suffer for all time a diminution of their sharo 
of the equity. 

As you know, your Board was divided in the proportion of ten to 
two on tho questions before us. Let me state the point of view of 
the minority in their own words. I have here a statement drafted 
by them which I shall read to you. 

“Sir Henry Strakosch and Mr. McConnell were against the 
amalgamation. They understand, however, that in spite of the 
objections they have raised, shareholders holding a majority of tho 
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total issued capital of your Company are prepared to vote in favour 
of the resolution, and in these circumstances Sir Henry Strakosch 
and Mr. McConnell feel that no useful purpose would be served by 
placing before you, in full, their case against the scheme. They 
think it only proper, however, that I should inform you in general 
terms of the principal reasons for their dissent. They are against 
the scheme because they are of the opinion :— 


“(1) That tho ore-body already disclosed by boring on your 
property is by far the richest and widest in Northern Rhodesia, and 
that its ultimate value is likely to be far greater than that assumed 
in arriving at the basis of amalgamation. 

‘* (2) That your Company has sufficient funds in hand to continue 
its programme of development and exploration for at least a year, 
and that it has no need, for its own account, to raise further funds in 
this time of acute financial depression,while by acquiring the Bwana 
assets, your Company will take upon itself an immediate and 
onerous financial commitment. 


(3) That those opposed to the amalgamation handed to your 
Board certain technical reports, including one from an eminent 
firm of consulting engineers, who were responsible for bringing three 
of the largest copper mines in the world into production, which 
reports were to the effect that either amalgamation is undesirable 
or tho terms inequitable to this Company. 


**(4) That the proposed method of finance is not a desirable ono, 
involving, as it does, burdening your Company with a Debenture 
issue at a time when the shares of the Company stand at a very high 
premium and when the Company has not yet reached a profit-earning 
stage.” 


That is the end of Sir HenryStrakosch and Mr. McConnell’s statement, 

Clearly their view is different from mine, but I do not wish you to 
think that your board is going to be torn by internecine strife. I6 
was a real pleasure to me earlier in this meeting to propose tho 
re-election of our American colleague, Mr. McConnell, to the Board, 
and if Sir Henry Strakosch had been a candidate at this time I cer- 
tainly should have asked him to allow me to propose or at least 
to second his election. 


Iam altogether in favour of big non-Btritish interests participating 
in these great enterprises, and we welcome the representation of the 
big American interest for which Mr. McConnell speaks, even though 
on this occasion he, like Sir Henry Strakosch, does not see eye to eye 
with the rest of the Board. 


And now let me say this: My mind has never been obsessed by 
this question of ratio, which I have necessarily dealt with at length 
to-day. Provided that no glaring injustice be done to any of tho 
three Companies concerned, I am indifferent as to a difference of 
5 or even 10 per cent. In my view tho question is one of policy. 

What we are doing to-day is to create a Company, with funds 
secure, big enough, strong enough to bring to full production a great 
part of the unbelievably rich copper field of Northern Rhodesia, to 
enable us to build up a great refining industry in this country, and to 
secure for the Empire a worthy share of the copper industries of tho 
world, 


Sm Henry Srrakoscu’s Remarks, 


Sir Henry Strakosch, addressing the meeting, said : Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen, Sir Auckland Geddes has informed you, 
in general terms, of the principal reasons why Mr. McConnell and [ 
are opposed to the scheme of amalgamation which is before you. 
Nothing I can add would serve any useful purpose or alter tho 
course which the proceedings of this meeting are likely to take, 
for I have been assured that the majority of the shareholders of 
your Company aro in favour of the scheme, and will cast their 
votes accordingly. If they do—and I have no reason to doubt 
that they will—there is nothing to stand in the way of the schemo 
being consummated. 


I have been asked by a number of people what, in tho circum. 
stances, my further course of action will be. It is only right that 
I should make my position clear. Whatever I may think or feel 
regarding the propriety of carrying through a transaction of this 
magnitude in the face of the considered opinion of a substantial 
minority, I am quite clear in my own mind what is the right thing 
for mo to do when this meeting has given its decision in favour of 
the scheme. It is to accept tho verdict of this meeting ungrud- 
gingly, and to co-operate loyally with my colleagues with a view 
to making the greatest possible success of the scheme. 


This is the line of conduct I propose to pursue, and I should like 
to add, if I may, that my views of the exceptional merits of our 
property encourage mo to think that a very prosperous futuro 
lies in front of it. I am supported in this view by a careful investi- 
gation of the available data by a firm of mining engincers of tho 
very highest standing in copper mining. The success they have 
achieved in developing, equipping and bringing to the producing 
state three of the greatest copper mines of the world—involving 
problems not dissimilar to those with which we shall have to deal 
—lends exceptional weight to their opinion, Without it, I should 
not have ventured to express a view which might lay me open to 
the charge of excessive optimism. The ore body which has been 
disclosed in our company’s property west of N’Changa is uniquo. 
Its extent, its width, and its copper contents, as so far indicated, aro 
such as to justify the belief that the exploitation of this ore body 
alone will ultimately make your company one of the biggest and 
cheapest copper producers in the world, 


The resolutions were carried, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 994) 
so far as the Bank of London and South America is con- 
cerned the directors may be congratulated upon the very 
moderate reduction which has had to be made in the dividend, 
more especially as the report and balance-sheet show that 
the dividend paid is accompanied by the maintenance of a 
sound conservative policy. Both as regards Argentina and 
Brazil, Mr. Pease, while by no means underestimating the 
serious character of the troubles, both economic and political, 
which have had to be faced, and while also by no means 
underestimating the difficulties which have still to be over- 
come, was none the less able to speak hopefully with regard 
to the outlook in both countries. 
* * * * 
EmPIrE BANKING. 

Special interest always attaches to the Annual Report of 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) if only 
for the reason that it deals with the operations of one of 
our largest institutions conducting banking in so many 
parts of our Oversea Dominions. The Bank, as is well 
known, represents the fusion of several institutions formerly 
trading separately in Africa, Egypt and elsewhere, while it 
has now a very strong foothold in Canada. From the outset 
a conservative policy, blended with enterprise, has charac- 
terized its operations, for it must not be forgotten that 
with the name of “ Barclays” behind it, representing one 
of the Big Five, a sound and liquid balance-sheet is the 
first essential. ‘Therefore, the management has gone slow 
in the matter of dividends and that policy is now justified 
by the fact that although, in common with other institutions, 
profits have been somewhat affected by the world depression, 
the directorsareable not only to maintain the previous dividend 
but again to present a thoroughly liquid balance-sheet. 
During the year the deposits increased by over £1,500,000 
to £62,690,000 and the cash and money at call at the date 
of the balance-sheet amounted to nearly £15,000,000. 

* * 1 * 
AN INSURANCE DEVELOPMENT. 

The very interesting announcement has been made during 
the past week of an agreement having been reached between 
nine mutual Life Insurance Offices, of whom four are domiciled 
in England and five in Scotland, for combating certain abuses 
which, it is alleged, had begun to insinuate themselves into 
British life insurance business as a result of excessive eagerness 
in competing for new business. The agreement, it is stated, 
is concerned largely with the question of commission paid on 
*“own case” insurances, that is, to an ** agent” who takes 
up an agency merely to obtain commission on a policy to be 
effected by himself, and with no intention of working up a 
business connexion for the oflice. Another point coming 
within the scope of the agreement is the “cutting” of 
prospectus rates in competition. 

* * * % 
AUSTRALIAN FINANCE. 

A moderate rally in Australian securities has constituted one 
of the few bright features of markets during the past week, 
and it has been due to the victory obtained by the Australian 
Treasurer in the matter of the Conversion Loan. When some 
weeks ago the question was raised of how impending maturities 
for about £28,000,000 were to be met, the Labour caucus 
endeavoured to urge upon the Cabinet that there should be 
a compulsory postponement of repayment for twelve months. 
This idea, however, was indignantly turned down by the 
‘Treasurer, who threatened to resign if such a proposal were 
earried through, and in this defiance of the Labour caucus 
he was supported by Mr. Scullin, the Commonwealth Premier. 
Therefore, the Australian Cabinet made a conversion offer 
to the holders of the impending maturities and the result has 
completely justified the confidence reposed in the patriotism 
of the Australian investor. Had the recommendations of the 
Labour caucus been followed, the consequences could not have 
been other than disastrous to Australian credit. As it is, the 
success of the Conversion offer has strengthened confidence 
in the Australian position. 

* * * ® 
Our Foreicn TRADE. 

The returns of our Foreign trade for the month of November 
were much as might have been expected from the continued 
increase in returns of unemployment. The value of imports 
fell by nearly £29,000,000 and exports by over £20,000,000. 
Moreover, for the first eleven months of the year, there is now 
a total shrinkage in imports of £160,000,000 with a similar 
decline in exports. On the other hand, and by reason of the 
big reduction in the imports, the visible adverse balance of 
£341,000,000 is about £1,000,000 less than for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

* * * 
Correr ComPANniIes’ AMALGAMATION. 

The necessity for a larger company, with ample finance, to 
bring the Rhodesian copper properties to a producing stage, 
was the genesis of the important scheme under which the 
properties of The Rhodesian Congo Border Concession and 
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THE sixty-eighth ordinary meeting of the Bank of London and South 
America, Ltd., was held on the 16th inst., at the head office, 6 
Tokenhouse Yard, E.C, Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease (the Chairman ) 
presided. 

a Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said :— 

After making full provision for all bad and doubtful debts, 
and after charging all normal bad debts to profit and loss account, 
the gross profits stand at £1,754,000, which is £61,000 less than 
last year. 

It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 5 per cent., making 
a total distribution of 9 per cent., as against 11 per cent. for the 
previous year. 

It will not surprise you to see a decrease in our total figures as 
compared with last year. The chief cause for this is where you 
would expect it to be, namely, in the bills for collection item, which 
shows a reduction of £3,700,000, and is due to adverse exchange 
conditions in the principal countries we serve, the exports to which 
having for that reason fallen off considerably. 

ARGENTINA. 

T will now outline very briefly a few of the salient features of 
the year in each of the South American Republics where we are 
established. Were it not for the fairer promise of its final months 
an account of the past year in Argentina would be far from cheerful 
hearing. 

The harvests, which largely form the basis of her wealth, were 
meagre, and the correspondingly small return from them was 
further diminished by the world-wide fall in the value of cereals. 
With the Conversion Office closed, the already difficult commercial 
situation was augmented by falling exchange rates caused by the 
result of the growing adverse trade balance, which became heavier 
than usual. 

The ill-effects of this to the country are clear. Firstly, the 
service of all foreign debts costs the country 20 per cent. more ; 
secondly, the necessary goods imported into the country also cost 
20 per cent. more, and sends up the cost of living, and, as the 
lower exchange also reduces the profits of the foreign utility 
companies, such as railways, banks and mortgage companies, 
&e., depressing their share values, so it affects the country’s credit 
and makes future loans, &c., harder to negotiate even at a lower 
issue. 

It is, therefore, comforting to know that the prevailing uneasiness 
in this respect is fully appreciated by those in power, who recognise 
that a monetary régime providing for greater elasticity and making 
for a permanently stable ‘‘ peso” at 11.45 to the pound is greatly 
desirable for the good of the country and its uninterrupted progress. 


Poriticat TROUBLE. 

To the monetary inconveniences of the nation was added 
political trouble, resulting in the almost bloodless revolution of 
September 6th, a sharp and unmistakable protest against the old 
régime. The dilatoriness which characterizes a change of Govern- 
ment in the older nations has little appeal for the younger ones, 
who, when they have finally decided that they do not deserve 
the Government they have, are apt, with virile impatience, to 
secure a sudden and effective change. 

The British Empire Trade Exhibition, which was alluded to 
last year, has expanded from its first inception, and extra space 
has been acquired to accommodate the great number of exhibitors. 
The fact that tho Prince of Wales has graciously consented to 
revisit Buenos Aires and open the exhibition has proved to the 
nation the sincerity of his expressed admiration for their country, 
and they are delighted that he has been able to avail himself of 
their standing invitation to him to regard Argentina as ‘su casa,” 

Braz AND COFFEE. 

Probably the most important happening in Brazil during the 
last year has been the recent revolution, which, although it occurred 
since the closing of the bank’s year, has been casting its shadow 
over the country since the Presidential election of March last 
which resulted in the naming of Dr. Julio Prestes as President- 
elect to take office on November 15th last. 

Much is hoped from this Government, whose programme is both 
sound and economical, and most of the foreign Governments havo 
already recognised it. 

A considerable increase in the volume of shipments is noticeable 
in the figures up to August in cotton, sugar, rice, fruits, and edible 
nuts, chilled and frozen meat, matté, hides and tobacco, whilst cocoa 
grain, maize, lard, and wool all show increases to lesser degree. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that owing to tho crisis in the 
country itself, a large part of what would normally have been 
disposed of in the local markets has this year been exported. 


CoLomBIA AND PARAGuaAyY. 

The commercial depression in Colombia continued throughout 
the year under review. The decline in coffee prices was severcly 
felt, and an unduly prolonged summer adversely afipcted the 
agricultural situation, which, until the recent rains brough), a change 
for the better, had become grave. { 

The year 1930 has been a fortunate one for Paraguay} 

Mr. Richard Foster (deputy chairman) seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously, 
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those of The Bwana M’Kubwa Copper Mining Company and 
the N’Changa Copper Mines are brought under one control. 
At the respective meetings held on Wednesday last the share- 
holders ratified the scheme. The feature of the Congo Border 
meeting was the speech delivered by Sir Auckland Geddes. 
Whilst disclaiming any anti-American attitude, Sir Auckland 
said that he did not think anyone, least of all the wiser and 
more far-sighted Ameriean, wished to see the whole Northern 
Rhodesian copper field in the hands of American copper com- 


panies. Sir Auckland gave concrete figures revealing the 


extent of the finance required, proceeding to show the import- 
ance of the consolidation and how the formation of one large 
company would greatly strengthen the position. It is known 
that the views of Sir Henry Strakosch and Mr. McConnell 
have not been altogether in harmony with those of Sir Auckland 
and other of the directors. At the meeting Sir Henry gave, 
in brief compass, his present attitude to the scheme, but he 
accepted the verdict of the meeting and engaged to co-operate 
with his colleagues to ensure its greatest possible success. Sir 
Henry referred to the ‘ exceptional merits of the 6 ae 
A. W. K. 








COMPANY MEETING. 
MESSINA (TRANSVAAL) DEVELOPMENT CO. 
COLONEL GRENFELL’S SPEECH. 





Tur annual general mecting of the Messina (Transvaal) Development 
Co., Ltd., was held on December 17th in London. 

Lieut.-Col. John P. Grenfell (the Chairman) said that the working 
profit amounted to £148,920, as compared with £150,549 in 1929. It 
was proposed to pay a final dividend of 5 per cent., making 20 per 
cent. for the year. While they were satisfied with the financial 
potion. they were glad to say that further development of the 
Messina and Harper mines had been productive of good and im- 
portant results. 

He informed the shareholders a year ago that costs were above 
normal, because they had taken advantage of high prices of copper 
to increase development. This policy of expansion had been con- 
tinued, and as a result there was an increase to 1,155,132 tons in ore 
reserves. Some few years ago he stated that their costs were in the 
neighbourhood of £42 per ton all in, which included as much develop- 
ment as was necessary to cover their ore production tonnage. The 
same facts applied to-day, although they were working a grade of ore 
which was .4 per cent. copper lower than they did at that time. 
Indeed, they were doing better, and actually for November their 
total costs were £37 per ton electrolytic copper. (Hear, hear.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE PURIDA MITT 





Leaves the fingers and grip free, but keeps 
the hands and wrists warm and supple. 
FOR SHOOTING, FISHING, GOLF, WINTER 
TENNIS, GARDENING & OUTDOOR USE IN 
COLD WEATHER. 

“The freedom and grip of a bare hand with the cosy 

warmth of a fur glove.” 
Stocked by leading Stores and Outfitters. 
In case of difficulty in obtaining the Mitts, a 
post card to the Manufacturers will bring the 
name of nearest Suppliers. 


DERWENT MILLS LIMITED 
MATLOCK 




















Answers to Questions on Naval Matters 

1. Rodney’s victory overthe Spanish Squadron under Don Langara 
off Cape St. Vincent, January 16-17th, 1780. 2. Sir James, after- 
wards Lord, Saumarez off Guernsey, June 8th, 1794. The 2nd 
Regiment of Foot was serving on board H.M.S. ‘ Queen Charlotte’ 
during the victory of the Glorious First of June. A later ‘“*‘ Queen 
Charlotte”? was the origin of the Naval Gunnery School. 4, 
Lord Collingwood. 5. An imaginary Squedron to which officers 
for whom there was no vacancy in the Red, White or Blue Squadrons 
could be appointed for promotion to flag rank. Scheme introduced 
by Anson. 6. Boys serving at sea with a special nomination 
from the Admiralty. Origin of the midshipman. 7. (1) Thomas 
Cochrane, Lord Dundonald, (2) Robert Blake. -8. *‘ He shall 
be hanged on the bowsprit end of the ship in a basket with a can of 
beer, a loaf of bread, and a sharp knife, choose to hang there till he 
starve or cut himself into the sea.’’ Henry VIII's Sea Laws. 
9. Phrase coined by Torrington in his speech in the House of 
Commons, November, 1690, in defence of his tactics during the 
Beachy Head Cainpaign. 10. The time the ship has been in 
commission. il. Admirals Vernon, Cornwallis, Byron. 12. 
(a) Camperdown, Admirals Duncan and De Winter. (hb) Sinking 
of the ‘Emden,’ Captains Glossop and Miller.——13. “ Stick 
to your desks and never go to sea, And you all may be rulers of the 
Queen’s Navee,”’ Pinafore. (W. 8S. Gilbert.) 












































ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE. 





Che Graphic of December 20th, 1930, 
contains a full page of pictures of the 
“ Spectator’s ” At Home to members of 
the Round Table Conference, held at 
the Ritz Hotel, London, on December 
10th. The photographs were taken 
with a “Graphic” candid camera by 
“Cyclops ” of that paper. 




















CARR’S 
_Embiem Assor: 





A wonderful 
array of 18 dif- 
ferent kinds to 
tempt the most 
difficult appetite. ane cael y 
Each one is deli- en CR , 

cious — you’ll 

love them! 






Made only 


— 
CARR'S OF CARLISLE 
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There are still a few days left for Christmas book-buying. 

Here are some suggestions: 0 

G. M. Trevelyan’s BLENHEIM (21/-), E. F. Benson’s AS WE ver 

WERE (18/-), Miss Haldanc’s MRS. GASKELL (10/6), Winston Agents 
Churchil’s MY EARLY LIFE (21/-), Arncid Bennett’s 1,350 

inpanee PALACE ~ 16), Jonn Galsworthy’s ON FORSYTE 

CHANGE (7/6), E. H. Young's MISS MOLE (7/6), Osbert Sit- Offices. Everywhere 


well’s DUMB-ANIMAL Ma vo yee de _ia Mare’s O 
EDGE (1 0/0, G. B. Shaw's LE CA 


RT (5/-), and Sir Pi. 
eans’ BiveTERIOUS UNIVERSE (3/6). 


pre & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
350 Oxford Street London W.1 
TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 3601. 











HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a Ee with 
a cold uses a fabric handkerchief repeatedly he reinfects himself and 
| prolongs the cold. A simple way to prevent this continual reinfection 
. and, instead, give the cold a chance to disappear, is to use ‘““ TOINOCO 
SILKY FIBRE ” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and destroy. Packed 
in sealed dustproof cartons of 50 for 2s., they can be obtained from 





all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 
THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD. | 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C.1. | 











MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK, 


LAMLEY & CO. 
The South Kensington Bool: Skop (near S.K. Station). 

1, 3 & 5 Exhibition Road, S.W.7 
Books for Children. 
BOOKS. 


30oks for Students and Booklovers. 
ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF DESIRABLE 
Telephone: Kens. 1276. 











£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 99 99 2”? 35 


£41 19 9 





at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life). 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, £.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 








"FURS FROM. -HUMANELY 
| KILLED ANIMALS 


In wearing garments made from skins produced in Great 
| Britain, you will be not only refusing to encourage the 
| trapping of wild animals, but also supporting a home 
industry in the raising of rabbits. 


THE FUR BOARD LTD. 


is a Co-operative Society, organised under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries to market these 
skins, 
It can supply you with coats, evening cloaks, stoles, muffs, 
collars and cuffs, gloves, etc. 

Full particulars from The Se¢retary, | 


(CAMPSEA ASHE, SUFFOLK | 

















NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - - £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1930) - £276,728,600 


HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 














BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 


Savings Department : 


SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 








TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 











aes 1931. ” fe 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


GAUNTLET: CHAPTERS XVII-XX By Lerd Gorell 

THE RUBBER BOTTEL: AN OLD SONG RE-SUNG. Will WOOD- 
CUTS BY ELIZABETH RIVERS By Frank yee rn 

PETTIFER’S POINT OF VIEW By The Rev. P. B. Clayton, M.A., M.C. 


(of Toc lic st 
STRAIGHT FROM THE HORSE'S MOUTH: 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A GOVERNMENT WIIIP 
By Sir George Leveson Gower, K.B.E. 
point —_ ‘K! By W. F. Watson 
ETISH RING: A Short Story By W. H. Adams 
BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET’: A Comment 


By Leonard Huxley, LL.D. 
THE = MPH OF THE TEA TRAYS: A TALE OF THE TIGRIS 


A Short Story 
y Thomas Camborne 


—yT -General Sir Gecrge MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S8.1., D.S.0. 
HADRIAN’ 5 WALL: A Poem By Alfred Cochrane 
SPARROWFIELD STORIES—II: SECRET SOCIETY By F. H. Dorset 


THE NEW 
aurie Magnus 


HOU PaAL Had UNDRESS—IV: SCIENCE AND RELIGION: 
By Li 
LITER! ARY ACROSTIC No. 89. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 














Life Assurance 
by 
Monthly Payments 





The Scottish Provident Institution 


has added to its many attractive features the 

issue of Whole Life and Endowment Assurance 

Policies under which the premiums are payable 
by monthly instalments. 


‘A Special Prospectus will be sent on application 


London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
FUNDS £21,800,000 
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| WHEN YOU KEEP CHRISTMAS 
in safety, warmth and happiness 
DO NOT FORGET 
the heroic work of the Life-boats, in the winter gales. 
You cannot share in the actual work of rescue, but 
YOU GAN HELP 
THE INSTITUTION to build the Life-boats, reward the men, and pension 
the dependents of those who give their lives. 
WHEN YOU ARE MAKING YOUR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
remember the Lifs-boatmen. 
Over 62,000 lives rescued from Shipwreck, 11 lives EVERY WEEK 
ver V rescuec ay 16 Saaee! Head Office: 
he Service is supporled entirely by voluntary contributions. 3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 
Tho Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., } West End Agency: 
Honorary Treasurer, Secretary. 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, : 7 LI me E ; 
S.E. 1082 


Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 


Paid-up Capital si eaeels Rana amet camer roe SVN 
Reserve Fund £4,475,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


SPECIAL NEW YEAR TOURS 
BY MAIL VESSELS FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
JANUARY 2 & 30, 1931 


REDUCED RETURN FARES to CAPETOWN. 
£90 Ist class. £60 2nd class. £30 3rd class. 


Fares to other South African ¥ 
Ports on application, 


Write for illustrated folder to } 





























BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help not only to ship- 
wrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed sea- 


farers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 


| WILL YOU HELP ? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 

















Bankers: 
Witiiams Dracon’s Bank, F710, 





President: His Grace tHe Duke or Montrose. 
G. E. MAUDE, Eso. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


Established 1837. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up 


Secretary: (together 











are also made. 








application, 
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THE 


WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY . 


HAS NEARLY 4,800 SUCH .~ 
LITTLE ONES IN ITS GARE. ¢ 


to the Secretary, Rev. A. J. 








PLEASE SEND THEM A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


WESTCOTT, D.D., Old 
Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11. 
crossed Barclays and payable Waifs and Strays. 





Incorporated 1880. 
Capital, 
DRAFTS eGRANTEL 
AFTS are GRA? ED on the Bank’s Branches roug 2 a 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. Rete ae eas 
1 BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 


. Capital authorised and issued 
£4,000,000; Reserve Fund, © £4,850,006 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
DEPOSITS 


—_ HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 












. Here is a lovable and ingratiating gift L : — 
the RichMonn LEG REST 


Ensures really restful relaxa- 


tion, is more restful than bed Three-toid 
m and is scientifically perfect. support— PRICE 
Folds away like a campstool. under knee, 
5 Adaptable to any chair and under heel /- 
iA length of leg. and at ball Post Free 


V5 
From Lealing Stores or dircet 
from Manufacturers: 


(Pat. Pdg.) 


of foot. J.K. 
Feans Ltd. (Dept. S.), 71, High Holborn, W.C.1 
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STANDARD of the WORLD 


FROM ALL HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERS ‘ 






10 GRANDS PRIX 





Cheques, cte., 











QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


_ 


sy RepotF BeEsrer. 





(Ger. 9437.) 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 

Mats. Wed., Sat. & Boxing Day, 2.30. 
No performances Christmas Eve. 


Evenings 8.15. 

















74% for 26; and 10% tor 52. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 
ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Holloway, N.7. 
Tne Largest General 
Hospital in North London. 





Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters), IT 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
Instructions shouid reach the SPEQT ATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 

to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


ry 7 ‘ TANT D : ~“ mh 
rHE CANCER HOSPITAL 
(F REF), 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 5.W. 3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH, 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium, 





Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


21% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 





CITY of LONDON HOSPITAL 
VOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS, 
Victoria Park, k. 2, 

STILL NEEDS £12,000 
FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 
£4,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 
£20,000 


To reopen TH CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funds, 














eens 


Pome, 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Cowt. 


IMPERIAL 
v ’ Aran Pal SFYC 
CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
(under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of E ngland), 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom. 
Donations and subscriptions should be ent fo the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
from whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained. 





HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread, 
\ butter and jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones thes: 
bitter mornings. 3d. pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 
ten, 10s. for 40, and 25s. for 7 How many may I 
entertain as your guests ?—-Rev. W. CHUDLEIGH, East 
Und Mission, Stepney Central Hall Commercial Road, 
London, E. 1. 














APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND 


WANTED 


i money at. home writing Showeards for us ; 
4 ool pay. GRANT, B. 204, St. Albans. 


PERSONAL 


ALF the civilized population of the World suffers from 
I Pyorrhoea and its appalling effects. If you have 
it or fear it for yourself or your children, write to the 
Secretary, PYORRHOSOL (Dept. 4), 105/7, Waterloo Road, 
S.E. 1, for full free advice as to prevention and cure. 

















— BITTER WEATHER our poor people, and 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children’s Christmas 
greatly needed.— Rev. VF. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End 
Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, EK. 1. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in Virst-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 
Four EXHIBITIONS Granted 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 
MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 

Taught Commercially. 

MISS MILDRED RANSOM 

BANK CHAMBERS, 197 KDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 





Annually to heip 


UTOMOBILE E NGINE i RING TRAINING COL- 
Bi LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).— Foun: led specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration, Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates wiil be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 
YVAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training in 
J all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


G UARANTEED SALARIED 
POSITIONS. 











Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. Full) details 
With prospectus, from 

Mr. D. M. Muxgrorp, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE. 
Bishop's Road, London, W., 2. 
Telephone : Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls in’ the 
buildings. 


D I" RAINING 


College 
FOR SOCTAL WORK, 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 

Resident students (from 18, upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Speciaily intended 
lor girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 


welfare workers, care commnittee organizers, &e. Courses 
arranged to suit) needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates. Full par- 


ticulars from Miss PRESTON, vil st 








LEC TURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
| EAN CLOSE SC HOOL, CHELTENHAM., 
Head-Master: P. Boiron, M.A., formerly Head 
of the Physies and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 








Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Boarders only, ages &8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 


annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy. 
See Public Schools Year Book. 
rROEBE IBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. | COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairmat 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss EB. FE. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 








BLUE STAR 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


January 24th, 1931. 
46 days to the 


WEST 
INDIES 


Visiting Las Palmas, 
Porto Rico, Barbados, 
Trinid ad, Port of Spain, 
Panama Canal, Jamaica, 
Haiti, Santiago de C ubi 1, 
Havana, Nassau, Bermuda, 
Madeira. 


March 20th, 1931. 
29 days 


EASTER 


IN THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Calling at Tangier, 
(Mallorca), Malta, Derna 
(Cyrenaica), Port Said 
(for Cairo), Jaffa (for 
Jerusalem), Larnaka 
(Cyprus), Haifa, Beirut, 
Rhodes, Sousse (for 
Kairouan), Algiers. 


& 

By the World-fanious 
Cruising Liner 
‘*ARANDORA 
STAR” 


For full perticulars of 
these and other forth 
coming cruises apply: 


BLUE STAR 
LINE 











Palma 



















3, Lower Regent 
St., London, S.W. 17 
(ijerrard 5671). 
Liverpool: 10, 
Water Street, and 
Principal Tourist 











IRK BECK COLLEGE 
I (University of London). 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER,  D.xe., 
B.C, Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, , = lish. German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LAN AGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Stu tor ships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annuctlly to students of the College 
Calendar 1s., by pest Is. 4d. Prospectus free. — For iuil 
particulars apply to the Seeretary, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, | Lane, F.C, 4. 
LCs. . ~ FOREIGN OFFICE, HOME CIVIL, &e. 
. 1928, 16 places 1929, 


22 places ; 


Ph.D.. 





1930, 41 pli ces. 


Davies’s, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND ( COL LE GES 
NAUTICAL TRAINING. 
H% S$. ‘WORCESTER, off Greenhithe, Kent. 

Capt. Supt., Lt.-Commander G. C, Steele, V.C., 
R.N.-This College is for the training of youths as 
officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training 
counts as one year's sea service tor qualified cadets. 
Commissions granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. and 
R.N.R. Scholarships. Age limit 12 to 16° years. 
Moderate terms.— Ap ply bo RETARY, Thames Nauti- 
cal College (Dept. R. 2 Mark Lane, London, H.C. 3. 











* DIABETES 


CHELTINE DIABETIC FOOD 


is offered in three grades for mild, 
ordinary and severe cases. Tested and 
approved by the Medical profession. 


CHELTINE AV4MIC FOOD 


is specially prepared as an easily assimi- 
lated tonic, non-constipating. 





These foods are obtainable from most 
Chemists. If not  procurable locally, the 
makers will send _ testimonials, booklet, 


samples, &c., post free for 6d. Please write The 
Cheltine Foods Co., 7 Cheltine Works, 
Cheltenham Spa. 
Makers also of “ Cheltova Tonic Food— 
Obtainable from UCAL PHARMACIES or 
the manufacturers. 











[or EDWARD'S SCHOOL. A Scholarship Examina- 

tion will be held on June Sth, 10th and 1ith, 1931. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, and £50, and 
several exhibitions of £20. ‘The Major Sc holarships of £100 
nay not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient 
merit. Candidates mts at he under 14 on May Ist. There 
are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of clergy.— Further 
infermation can be obtained from the Bursar, St. 
Scheol, Oxford 


} Meward’s 


co- EDUC ‘ATION 


AK TREE SCHOOL (Lrp.), DORKING, SURREY. 
( Home and Day School. Girls, 5—14: boys, 5-10. 
Healthy situation. Preparation for 
Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS. 














Entire charge. 
Pubtie Schools. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


i ANGTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
HEATH, SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 
opened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, large 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Entire charge 
undertaken.— Principals: Miss Moberly and = Miss 

Rosemary Young, M.A. (Oxon.). 
HERTS.—Principal, Mrs. 


H IGHFIELD, OXHEY, 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 
for Girls. ‘Tele.: ‘* Watford 616.” 














(Founded 


|": BRANDON’S C.DS., BRISTOL. 
b and Laity. 


1831). Public school for d.’s of Lergy 
Fees Foundationers (d. of clergy), £70-£73. 
Non-Foundationers (d. of clergy or laity), £120. 








Entrance Schol. March. Leaving Schois. to Univs. 
Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. ALMOND. 





COCKERMOUTH. 


wy. HELEN'S, Recognized by 
k the Board of Education. Principal 


: Miss WHEELER. 





wo HOOL, 48 girls over 10, SURREY HILLS; sunny 

spacious house, lovely extensive grounds; every 
comfort and care ; cultivation of courteous manners and 
good carriage; excellent modern education; special 
opportunities for music, French and games. Fees 
135-150 gns.— Write Box 1646, the Spectator. 





— DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Boarding School on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fia. Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








he LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate stati; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
| ceteenien: excellent health recerd ; individual care. 
| Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 








TAS GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
ANE END, BUCKS.—-Sound education on mo.i- 
rn lines. Individual gifts studied. Self-expression and 


initiative developed. Happy home life. School orchestra, 
The house stands in 61 aeres, 550 ft. above sea level, 
Prospectus from Mrs. C. H. NIcHoiLs, Principal. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &e. 





Locu TION.—Mr. 





Chas. Seymour gives private 
“1, lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, 

Pulpit, Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice, Breathing, 

Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
4 CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S = ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
« CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 

5. BOYS AND GIRLS. 


\\' HOOLS — 
h UTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. . J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and ag idea of fees should be given 
J &J. PATON, Edue ational Agents, 143 Cannon Stree 
London, E.C. 4. Tel. Me unsion House 5053. 











Y\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
b advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most comple te guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


BETTER TYPEW RITING and duplie ating service is 
4 offered you at minimum cost by Miss Sergeant, 6, 
Talbot House, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Tem. Bar. 2269. 














kf JOR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why no 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.12? Gerrard 1542. 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Cont. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


continued 


| Fig to write Articles and Stories: make spare 
hours profitable; booklet free.—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 
ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed 

4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 











WN 8S. TYPED, 1s. 1,000 words, including carbon 
copy. Accuracy guaranteed. —MONA STUART, 
14 Smoke Road, London, 8.W. 18. 


PONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&e., required, Send Stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W. 1. 
TEVRANSLATION and Typing of Literary Work from 
MSS. or Type.—Strand ‘Typewriting and Secre- 
tarial Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C. 2 














Ws 0) A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£2 L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per aauth. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by 
ost ? Specimen Lesson and J. Gui de 5S” free from 
London College of Authorship, 67 (S) Albemarle Strect, 
W. 1—the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 





BOOKS, &c. 
VOR SALE.—Ed. (Shaw) Cacsar & Cleopatra, Back to 
Methuselah, St. Joan,Trans. & Tomfooleries (cl.), Man of 


Destiny (p.¢. )(W ells) Amn Veronica, The New Machiavelli. 
What. offers?—*‘ Volumes,’’ Wm. Porteous & Co., Glasgow. 


\ JANTED Ogilby Africa 1670: also Wisden Alman- 
acks.—Cotterell, 17, Dale End, Birmingham. 














PUBLICATIONS 


VERY MONTH over 25,000 people read THE 

4 EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 
end pictures of East End life. Send your name and 
address and I will send you a copy of this month’s issue, 
—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E, 1 











CHRISTMAS BOOKS, CARDS, &c. 


VHRISTMAS CARDS.—Send for Sample Packets. 

J BURNHAM ABBEY Series Cards (18 varieties) 
8s. 2d. post free; Calendars (7 varieties) 9s. post free ; 
Ivorines (4 varieties) 63. 6d. post free. New and artistic 
designs. CANTABRIGIA SERIES Cards and Calendars (5 
varieties) 3s. 2d. post free. Sample packets containing 8 
beautiful reproductions in colour from Ackermann’s 
famous prints of Cambridge, 4s. 3d. post free.—W. 
HEFFER AND SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


VNANNES HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny, in 
J beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust; v. mod. ; run. 
h. and c. water; ex. cuisine ; tennis.—A. SCHAER, prop. 


Tage seg .—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. First- 
class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of 
Town. Garden Restaurant. 


AY ENTONE 
4 HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. No 
trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes of 
town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 


y ==2 SCURE 
GOLF HOTEL. 
On the Links (Tennis). 
150 Rooms, 100 Baths. 
October 15th to May 15th. 























This New 


eFE METAFIT |: 
LADIES’ SHOE 


EXTREME | overs, 
COMFORT : VITAL SPOT 


The METAFiT corresponds to the natural, 
arch of the foot, giving a bracing effect 
without resorting to metal shanks. This 
scientific improvement banishes the 
sense of weariness so often asso- 
ciated with ill-fitting Footwear. 
The ‘ FIFE’ METAFIT Strap 
and Buckle Model is an ideal 
walking shoe in super- 
grade quality Black and 
Brown Willow Calf. g 
Uppers attractively 
stitched and punched. 
Double sole of super 
quality, heel 13 inches, 
for walking comfort. 
























sig ag F 

. 4, 

Black. 39/7 ¢ The 
Vital Spot 

Order No. 

M. 685, Proper support 

Brown. 36/6 in the Vital 


spot means 
fatigue elimi- 
nated, as shoe 
and foot work 
together in per- 
fect harmony. 


Order by 
Post, If de 
sired youcan 


orderC.O.D.e Catalogue 


: Free, 
A. T. HOGG ( FIFE’) Ltd., 
91 Strathmiglo, FIFE. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


7MAS AND NEW YEAR GIFTS.—Cabinets of 
assorted Rhodesian Cigarettes and Tobaccos 
sahuade for Xmas and New Year Gifts sent free to any 
address in United Kingdom and Northern Ireland on 
receipt of remittances of 7s. 3d., 6s. 8d., 5s. Od., and 
5s. 5d., or multiples thereof to Dept. T, Office of the 
High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, Crown 
House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. When ordering 
mention the Spectator. 











FOR SALE 
VUCCESSFUL Girls’ School for Sale, South Coast 
\) Principal retiring. Excellent premises. Net profits. 
about £1,000 a year.—Apply Box 1655, the Spectator. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world. BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove), 


HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 
VULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICES, LTD., of 
/ 2 King Street, St. James’s, 8.W. 1, specialize in 

the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 

















description and in designs for all purposes, 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


” MAS Turkeys, 17s. 6d., 15s., 128.; fat geese, 10s. 6d. 
12s.6d., tr’d. ir, cash. — Miss Blanchfield, Bandon, Cork 














CREMATION 


YREMATION SOCIETY.—Liie Membership £5 53., 

/ or six annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 
cremation abroad. Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W. 1. Tel. : Welbeck 4163. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


I EAUTIFUL CROTAL scented Motor Rugs in a 

large variety of exquisite designs, now offered direct 
to the public for the first time. These warm luxurious 
rugs have all the popular characteristics of real Iarris 
tweed, and make instant appeal to all genuine lovers of 
Highland Homespun products. For fuller particulars 
apply NEWALL, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 


DIZIM CIGARETTES from Real Turkish (Near Kast) t) 
Tobacco ; matured by nature only ; 6s. 3d. per 100, 
post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 500 for 80s, Od. ; 1,000 
57s. 6d.—Remit to the manufacturers of Choice Rare 
Tobaccos, J. J. FREEMAN & CO. LD., 90 Piccadilly, 
W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco 12s. 4d. 
per } 1b. tin, post extra. 


VOR SALE, JIG- SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
Vv: “* sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev. W. THOMPSON, Grafton Vicarage, York. 
iE YouR OWN BOOKPLATE.—-Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1 
DJEAL LACKE.—YOUGHAL. Beautiful Irish Needle- 
& point and Crochet laces, handkerchiefs, collars, 
flounces, tea-cloths, d’oyleys, ecclesiastical lace, «e. 
Direct from lace industry.—-PRESENTATION CONVENT, 
Youghal, Co. Cork, 
AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
; thing to sell, or professional services to offer, aro 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of cach week. Discounts :—2}°, for 6 
insertions ; 6% for 13; 7}$% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
| EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
tamous “ Fair Isle” Patterns from the real, soft, cosy, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, YAR LESS 
THAN SHOP PRICES.—Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
$297, WM. D. JOHNSTON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
| EAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 
scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 
own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. SmitH, Medyell, Lerwick. 


| | wey Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotiand. 


YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, Kc. -f ' 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful or rind big 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, a 


NTONE for Gardens.—Write ro folder to Ashton 
hk & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 


TYVHE FOILOPRINTER is an ingenious device in 
which a grained metal foil is used to type, write 
or draw on. That is then mounted quickly o> a platen 
and forms thus a metal-faced printing block from 
which any number of perfect copies can be made with 
very little trouble and none of the defects found with 
gelatines, clays or stencil duplicators, <A very neat 
outfit complete to print quarto size costs = 853.— 
Foiloprinter, Ltd., 8 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 















































BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 





_* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
d Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. 


| ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 
VHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
( ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
terms, Garage. "Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. 
Deets SPA—WORC] RSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ec. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 
Guide from J. T. Cu LLEY, Manager. 
K; ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
BU Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 
QXETE R.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4) Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & ec. 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 
ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first-class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Ilustrated Tariff. 
NY ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
x Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms ; those with h, & ec. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus tree 
tat RREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
iN quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
—Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 
58 High Street, Guildford. 












































ee a RAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. Tirst 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown's “ Revellers ” 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 





Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea. 
’Phone : 2207. 


HYDRO HOTEL. 
Virst-class. 
Hydrotel. 


i gg et 
Fully Licensed. 
A.and R.A.C, Tel. : 





TFYORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
| ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT ProprieToR. Telephone 3655. 





rNOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
_ Ist class. Cent, heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar, "Phone: Totnes 14. 





i ONDON.—HOTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancaster 
4 Gate, Hyde Park, W.2. Very pleasantly situated, 
overlooking Hyde Park, Spacious public rooms charm- 
ingly furnished. Gas fires in all bedrooms, running 
h. & ce. water now being extended to all. Lift. Night 
porter. Terms from 3) gns. weekly and from 12s, 6d. 
per day. Telephone: Padd. 8083. 


— se D INNS. 


Ask for ee List “a. post free) of 170 INNS and 
TELS managed by the 


HO 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHME N T HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 





TD. 
P. R.H. A., LID., 5 _ GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 


STREET, W. 1 





ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. P 


IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—s8s. 6d. 
Summer months—April to November—l0s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 





THACKERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russell St., 
Bi W.C. 1. Facing British Museum. 200 Rooms 
with hot and cold water. Bedroom and Breakfast from 


ONDON.— 





8s. 6d. per night. Special inclusive terms on application. 





W HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
George’s Square, §.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. Gd. day, or 80s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 





Londen: 


>rinted fine W. SPEAIGHT AND Sons, Lee., 98 oa 99 Fetter ‘tae, 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W 
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